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MILTON’S USE OF BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS 


Much has been said, largely in a secondary and incidental 
way, of Milton’s use of Scripture. Statements concerning his 
Biblical usage have ranged from the most commonplace 
generalities to such a subtly erudite remark as that made a 
century ago by Sumner in the Preface to his English translation 
of the Christian Doctrine. There have been, however, no 
systematic attempts to arrange our knowledge of Milton’s use 
of the Bible, and little or nothing has been added to that knowl- 
edge for at least a century. 

It is partly to remedy this lack of definite and systematic 
accounts of Milton’s Biblical usage, and partly to point out 
some new facts in connection with it that the present paper is 
intended. I propose to ask and if possible to answer the follow- 
ing specific questions in connection with his Biblical usage, 
including citation and quotation: 


1. What, if any, were his peculiarities of citation and quotation? 
2. What versions, other than English, did he use, and which did he regard 
most highly as evidenced by that use? 


3. What form of the Bible does his quotation indicate as that which he 
regarded as of ultimate authority? 


4. To what English version did he usually refer? 


A large amount of labor is involved in securing adequate 
bases on which to answer these questions, for one soon discovers 
that Milton’s usage and practice with Biblical quotation varies 
considerably. In order to obtain valid generalities concerning 
his practice, a virtually complete examination of his Biblical 
quotations in the prose works must be accomplished, and 
especially must there be included a consideration of the quota- 
tions in the posthumous de doctrina Christiana. My results 
herein set forth are based upon collation with his authorities 
of all quotations, by chapter and verse, which appear in the 
standard prose works: Of Reformation in England; Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy; The Reason of Church Government; Animadversions 
Upon the Remonstrant’s Defense; An Apology for Smectymnuus ; 
Of Education; Areopagitica; The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce; The Judgment of Martin Bucer Concerning Divorce; 
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Tetrachordon; Colasterion; The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates; 
Eikonoclastes; A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes; 
The Likeliest Means to Remove Hirelings; The Ready and Easy 
Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth ; Of True Religion, Heresy, 
Schism, Toleration, all in English; and Defensio pro populo 
Anglicano and Defensio Secunda in Latin. To this list should 
also be added the Latin de doctrina Christiana. Needless to say, 
the prose works which are not included in this list, either contain 
no chapter and verse Biblical quotations or so few that they are 
negligible. All of the quotations which occur in the above listed 
works have been collated with a Biblical text, except those in 
the de doctrina. For this work, I have in all actually collated 
about twenty-five hundred of the five to ten thousand direct 
Biblical quotations which appear therein, and of these twenty- 
five hundred collations, from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
appear as consecutive quotations in the first seven chapters of 
the work. The remaining thousand or fifteen hundred which 
I have compared with a Biblical reading are scattered through- 
out the remainder of the work, a liberal though not a consecutive 
number of them occurring after the fourteenth chapter of the 
first division of the work, or after Skinner’s hand had become 
exhausted and the handwriting of Jeremy Picard remains. For 
purposes of collation, I have used Sumner’s admirable edition 
of the Latin, which, whenever desirable, I have most fortunately 
been able to compare with the photostatic copy belonging to 
Columbia University of the original manuscript in the Public 
Records office, in this way securing a certainty of procedure 
which would have been impossible from any printed edition. 

For the remainder of the prose, I have used Mitford’s text, 
except for The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, for which 
I have used a photostatic copy of the Yale first edition, and an 
original second edition copy belonging to the Library of the 
University of Michigan. 


Certain striking peculiarities of Milton’s employment of 
Scripture become apparent whenever he quotes Biblical passages 
to any great extent. Always artful in the adaptation of written 
material to his reading public, perhaps he was never more so 
than in the way in which he fitted Biblical passages into his 
various prose writings. When he was writing for and addressing 
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himself to the general reader, he seemed always to avoid precise 
citation and actual chapter and verse reference, as when in the 
Of Reformation in England he gives no precise references at all, 
but only general ones such as in the following passage: 


which indeed is fleshly pride, preferring a foolish sacrifice and the rudiments 
of the world, as Saint Paul to the Colossians explaineth, 


In the second chapter of The Reason of Church Government 
occur other such generalized references which are without 
specific chapter and verse citation, although it is apparent that 
they are almost exact quotations. This particular practice is 
observable almost everywhere in Milton’s prose, but more 
noticeably in the prose written with an eye for the general 
reader; and its opposite, specific citation with accompanying 
quotation, is equally noticeable in the more technical works, 
reaching its fitting climax in the highly specialized treatise, 
de doctrina Christiana, where practically every reference to the 
Bible is given by chapter and verse with actual quotation. 

Another equally apparent peculiarity of his Biblical usage 
was Milton’s continual adaptation of the particular quotation 
employed, to fit the sentence in which he wished to use it. 
Examples of this adaptation are found in the English Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, as the following passage indicates: 


and hath this absolute charge given it, Deut. xxv, ¢o blot out the memory of sin, 
the Amalekite, from under heaven, not to forget it. 


The Biblical passage he was here quoting reads: 


thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven; thou 
shalt not forget it. 


This passage is peculiar in two respects, the first being the 
necessary change from the direct imperative of the second 
person singular to the infinitive form for syntactical purposes 
within the sentence into which the quotation has been worked; 
and the second being the amplification of the proper name 
‘“‘Amalek” into the phrase “the sin.’”’ The first of these peculiari- 
ties only is of importance here, constituting as it does a good 
illustration of Milton’s common practice in his prose of adapting 
a quotation to a peculiarly Miltonic setting. 

There is one other peculiarity of his usage of quotation 
which should be mentioned, and that is the way in which he 
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tended to clip Biblical passages in order to make them briefer 
and more pointed as he employed them. He did this in both 
English and Latin, and it is therefore a peculiarity of his use 
of quotation in general rather than one entirely pertaining to 
his style. A good instance of this is found in the Doctrine end 
and Discipline of Divorce, in his employment of a quotation 
from 2 Cor. 6:14, where the reading of the Authorized Version 
is: 
Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers 
Milton shortens this to read: 
Misyoke not together with infidels 


The same kind of procedure may be noted in the Latin Pro 
populo again, when his italicized quotation from Psalms 149:8, 


9 reads 
vinculis coércerent inque eos jus scriptum exercerent 


His genuine original here was: 


ad vinciendum reges eorum catenis, et honoratos eorum compedibus ferreis; 
Ad exercendum in eos ius scriptum, quod decus est— 


Another even more striking ‘‘clipping”’ of an easily established 
original occurs later in the same Latin work, when in referring 
to 1 Chron. 29:11,12, Milton quotes as follows: 


tua sunt omnia in coelo et in terra, tuum est, Jehova, regnum, divitiae et 
gloria a facie tua sunt, vis et potentia. 


His original for this passage reads: 


Tua est, o Iehova, magnitudo, et potentia, et gloria, et aeternitas, ac maiestas, 
imo omnia in caelo et in terra: tuum est Iehova regnum, ut qui te extollis 
supra omnia in caput. Nam divitiae et gloria a facie tua sunt, et tu dominium 
habes in omnia, et in manu tua vis et potentia. 


In this passage the process is obvious enough: he was taking 
what he needed or wanted and letting the remainder go. The 
posthumous de doctrina Christiana likewise contains many such 
clipped quotations. There are in fact so many of them strewn 
throughout both his English and Latin prose that it seems un- 
necessary to cite more of them. 

It very early becomes apparent to anyone following Milton’s 
use of Biblical quotation that he was by no means confined to a 
limited number of sources for that quotation. I have discussed 
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elsewhere his linguistic equipment in connection with the entire 
question of his capacity for study of the Scriptures.’ To 
capitulate briefly, he was equipped to read the Bible in Latin, 
in Greek, and in Hebrew, including the Targumim or Aramaic 
paraphrases of the Old Testament, and the Syriac version of the 
New, together with the available commentaries of those several 
versions. No difficulties present themselves in connection with 
the possibilities of his having employed various Biblical ver- 
sions; rather the insistent problem here is to connect him as 
fully as possible with particular versions on the basis of his 
own quotations. 

Neglecting, for the present, discussion of the English version 
customarily quoted by Milton, I shall turn at once to those 
versions of the Bible other than English which his quotations 
indicate that he employed. 

A century or more ago Sumner pointed out that Milton 
usually employed the Latin Bible which was the work of 
Tremellius and his editor, Junius, for which conclusion 
Sumner gave at least one minute detail in substantiation.’ 
Such a statement, as far as it goes, is essentially correct. About 
three-fourths of the Old Testament quotations, among the two 
or three thousand I have checked in the de doctrina, agree with 
Tremellius as edited by Junius. 

But Milton’s actual quotations make apparent several 
other facts regarding the nature of this Bible and his use of it, 
which Sumner did not specifically recognize and which have 
never been to my knowledge pointed out. 

The Junius-Tremellius Bible first appeared from 1575-79, 
and subsequently in two different major forms. One of these 
in 1585 was printed as a tall folio with copious marginal notes, 
which were for the greater part written by Tremellius. The 
folio editions contained, in addition to Tremellius’ Latin Old 
Testament with this large amount of marginal notation, a 
complete Latin translation of the Apochrypha done by Junius, 
and two Latin translations of the New Testament, one being 
of the fragmentary Syriac version by Tremellius, and the other 


1 Milton’s Semitic Studies, Chicago, 1926. Chap. 3. 
* Charles Sumner, ed.; The Christian Doctrine, Cambridge, 1825. Pp. xv- 
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from the Greek by Beza. The other form in which this Bible 
appeared was printed, usually in quarto, without notes, with 
the Apochrypha, and after 1585 with only Beza’s translation 
of the New Testament. Both forms used only Tremellius 
translation for the Old Testament. I have used both forms of 
this version, the folio being dated 1617 and the quarto 1651, 
there being many other variously dated printings of both. 

The first amplification of Sumner’s statement to which I 
wish to call attention is that Milton undoubtedly used the folio 
edition with marginal notes. This is quite evident from a 
number of his quotations in the de doctrina in which the use of 
Tremellius’ notes is apparent. There are a number of such 
quotations, of which I offer only the following as confirmatory 
evidence: Ps. 14:1; Gen. 17:1; and Prov. 15:11. Milton’s 
quotation of Ps. 14:1 is as follows: 


dicit enim stultus in corde suo, non est Deus 
Tremellius reads for the same verse 
dicit stultus cum animo suo (a); non est Deus 


The important element in the Tremellius reading here is the 
indication of a marginal note. This marginal note in the folio 
edition reads “Heb. in corde suo,” which is the expression 
Milton has used in his quotation, and the literal translation of 


the Hebrew 4222. 
Milton quoted Gen. 17:1 as: 
Ego sum Deus omnipotens (sufficiens) 
Tremellius reads: 
Ego sum Deus fortis omnipotens (a) 


Again in the folio the marginal note is present as indicated, 
in this case reading: 


“Heb. Shaddai, i. qui sum sufficiens” 
This again is a literal rendering of the Hebrew, 
"AY OBR 


In the quotation from Prov. 15:11 Milton again deviates from 
Tremellius. 
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Milton: 


infernus et perditio coram Jehova, quanto magis corda hominum. 


Tremellius: 


infernus et perditio coram Iehova sunt, quanto magis animi hominum (a) 


Once more in the folio the notation mark is present, the note 
now reading 


Heb. corde filiorum hominis 
The Hebrew reads: 


DIB PR Mad Ae AY, yo HaaK, Simy 


The same kind of discrepancy between Milton’s quotation 
and the reading of Tremellius occurs a sufficient number of 
times to make it extremely improbable that Milton would 
always have made the precise change from Tremellius he did 
unless the marginal notes had been before him. Consequently 
the first amplification of Sumner’s statement regarding Milton’s 
use of a Tremellius Bible is in order; Milton used a folio edition 
of the Junius and Tremellius Bible, with the full critical 
apparatus contained therein. 

The use of such an edition accounts for a very large number 
of his apparent deviations from the Latin text of Tremellius 
for the Old Testament such as I have indicated. Moreover, 
another entire group of deviations may be accounted for on 
the basis of another fact, in no way indicated by Sumner, which 
arises from connecting Milton with the folio edition of this 
Bible, and which constitutes an important discovery concerning 
all of Milton’s Bible reading and citation. 

Tremellius translated the Old Testament in its entirety 
from the original Hebrew. He was, as is well known, a thor- 
oughly competent Semitic scholar, and his translation of the 
Old Testament became almost as standard a Protestant Latin 
translation as the Vulgate was Roman Catholic. In addition 
to this work, he also edited and translated the Syriac version 
of the New Testament, which appeared as early as 1569. 
Junius’ chief contribution as an editor to the work of Tremellius 
was to add to the latter’s excellent Old Testament an equally 
excellent and standard Latin New Testament. He, Junius, 
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accomplished this by selecting the Latin translation of Beza, 
and in the folio editions of the Junius-Tremellius Bible, Beza’s 
translation of the Greek and Tremellius’ translation of the 
Syriac appear in parallel columns for all portions of the work 
which were present in the Syriac, and Beza’s alone for the 
remainder. 

It is to this translation by Beza and not to that of Tremellius 
as Sumner implies that Milton, throughout the de doctrina, 
refers. About the same percentage of all of the New Testament 
quotations which I have collated agree with Beza, as of the 
Old Testament agree with Tremellius. Occasionally there are 
New Testament quotations which agree with Tremellius rather 
than with Beza, but there are reasons for this. For instance, 
in Chapter Five occurs a very striking example of how a quota- 
tion from Tremellius’ translation of the Syriac got into Milton’s 
manuscript. He referred to Heb. 1:5 and quoted as follows: 


nam cui dixit unquam angelorum, Filius meus es, ego hodie genui te. Ac rursum, 
ego ero ille in Patrem, et ille erit mihi in Filium. 


Beza reads as follows: 


nam cui dixit unquam angelorum, Filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui/te? 
Ac rursum ego ero ei pater, et ipse erit mihi filius? 


Tremellius, in the next column, reads thus: 


Cui enim ex Angelis unquam dixit Deus, Filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui/ 
te? Ac rursum, ego ero illi in patrem, et ipse erit mihi in filium? 


This passage clears up several uncertainties. What took place 
here is apparent when it is pointed out that Milton’s quotation 
follows Beza quite faithfully until the word “genui”’ is reached 
and past. From that point on, the similarity is much nearer 
Tremellius; and there existed a good physical reason for this. 
In the dual-versioned New Testament of the folio edition, the 
Beza translation occupies always the outside column of the 
page; that is, when a reader confronts the open book, the page 
on his right bears the translation of Beza also on his right. 
But when the page is turned, and now becomes the page on 
the reader’s left in the open book, Beza is still on the outside 
of the page, but now on the reader’s left. This is very confusing, 
as I myself found in using the folio edition, for one must 
orientate one’s self after turning each page, indeed when 
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passing from one page to another. For the passage cited, the 
Beza version begins at the bottom of the page to the reader’s 
right and continues to the end of the page, terminating at the 
word “genui”’; the reader then turns the page, and the Beza 
column is now where the Tremellius column was, and the 
Tremellius has taken the place of the Beza. What undoubtedly 
happened was that Milton’s amanuensis made the very easy 
shift from Beza to Tremellius without knowing it, with the 
result as already noted. There are a number of other quotations 
quite obviously from Tremellius, although no others yield such 
an open reason for their being there. But by far the major 
portion of the de doctrina references to the New Testament 
are to the Latin of Beza. The second fact, therefore, regarding 
the folio Junius and Tremellius Latin Bible, yields new informa- 
tion concerning Milton’s Bible citation: he generally used, or 
intended to use Beza’s translation. That this was not only his 
practice for the de doctrina, but generally, becomes apparent 
upon checking his quotations in Pro populo Anglicano. I cite 
but two of these here, 1 Cor. 7:21,23; Rom. 13:(1); which are 
respectively as follows: 


Milton: 

Servus vocatus es? ne sit tibi curae; sin autem potes liber fieri, potius 
utere; pretio emti estis,.ne estote servi hominum. 
Beza: 

Servus vocatus es? ne sit tibi curae; sed sin potes etiam liber fieri, potius 


utere; pretio emti estis, ne estote servi hominum. 


These are so nearly identical that no comment seems necessary 
concerning them. The others vary not one whit: 

Milton: 

omnis anima potestatibus supereminentibus subjecta esto, non est enim potestas 
nisi a Deo, quae autem sunt potestas a Deo sunt ordinatae. 

Beza: 

omnis anima potestatibus supereminentibus subiecta esto. non enim est 
potestas nisi a Deo: et quae sunt potestates, sunt a Deo ordinatae. 


Milton offers very few quotations from the Apochrypha, 
but those which he gives agree in their entirety with Junius’ 
Latin translation in the folio edition of the Junius-Tremellius 
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Bible, as the following in their identity with that translation 
testify: Wisdom 11:17 (18) and 2 Macc. 7:28. 


Milton: 

qui creavit mundum ex informi materia 
Junius: 

quae creavit mundum ex informi materia 
Milton: 

ex rebus quae non erant 
Junius: 


ex iis (rebus) quae non erant 


The Vulgate readings for these passages are sufficiently different 
from Milton or Junius as to rule out the Vulgate translation of 
the Apochrypha: 


Wisdom 11:18—quae creavit orbem terrarum ex materia invisa 
2 Macc. 7:28—quia ex nihilo fecit illa Deus 


On the basis of observation of his actual practice, illustra- 
tions of which have been provided, it appears certain: (1) that 
Milton customarily used a Junius and Tremellius Latin Bible 
for purposes of citation and quotation; (2) that this Bible was 
the folio edition with marginal notes; (3) that, contrary to 
Sumner’s implication, Beza was used for the New Testament 
almost always, Tremellius being reserved for the Old; (4) and 
that Junius’ translation was followed for quotation from the 
Apochrypha. The great bulk of Milton’s Latin quotations of 
Scriptural passages, when collated, fully warrant these mutually 
dependent conclusions. 

The determination of the precise nature and form ofthe 
version Milton usually employed clears up many of the apparent 
discrepancies between his quotations as they appear in his 
work, and the readings of the version from which they were 
quoted. Many apparent variations are thereby made virtual 
identities. 

However, by no means all of the quotations found in Milton’s 
work yield to this treatment. There are many variant quota- 
tions which correspond to none of the versions or translations 
I have mentioned. 

Some of these variants agree with the Vulgate, though very 
infrequently, in fact so rarely do Latin quotations agree with 
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the Vulgate, especially from the Old Testament, and then only 
in the de doctrina, that Baldwin’s assumption that this version 
had any particular influence upon Milton’s Nine Psalms Done 
Into Metre seems unwarranted.! The posthumous de doctrina 
contains, as already stated, the only quotations which cor- 
respond at all to Vulgate readings, and out of the two or three 
thousands which I have checked, only two Old Testament 
quotations from the Vulgate appear. The first of these is quite 
clearly from the Vulgate, probably because of the influence of 
memory. Milton quotes Deut. 6:4 as follows: 


Audi Israel, Dominus Deus noster, Dominus unus est 


Now the word ‘Dominus’ in Latin translations of the Old 
Testament may always be suspected to be of Vulgate origin, 
and one must usually consult the Hebrew itself in order to 
secure the name of the Deity which ‘Dominus’ connotes. In 
this case, Hebrew reads: 


THM Ahy array A}y SMNy Mee 


The Hebrew word here is the same 7)n: which caused 
Jerome so much trouble in Ex. 6:3, where he transliterated it 
ADONAI, though usually elsewhere in the Vulgate Old Testa- 
ment it is rendered ‘Dominus.’ It was not until the sixteenth 
century that the word took any other than these two forms, 
but students of Hebrew at the Revival of Letters took the word 
nin, as it stood and considered that the vowels accompany- 
ing it belonged to it, although scholarly opinion of today holds 
that the vowels appearing in 7}n} are properly the vowels 
of ‘317%. When 717° had been transliterated with the vowels 
appearing with it, the result was IeHoVaH, which became 
the Jehovah of the English and other European languages. 
The first recorded use of the Latin form Iehova was in 
1516? or sometime before the appearance in 1560-61 of 
Tremellius’ translation of the Old Testament. Tremellius, like 
most translators after 1500, employed the word ‘Iehova’ almost 
uniformly wherever jn} appeared in the Hebrew, and the 
appearance and adoption of the word at about the time of the 


1E. C. Baldwin, Milton and the Psalms, Modern Philology, xvii: 457 ff. 
? P. Galatinus, de Arcanis Cath. Veritatis II, lf. xlviii, 1516. 
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great Protestant translations of the Bible made its use in a way 
a mark of the Protestant Bible. 


Tremellius translated the passage already quoted 


audi Israel: Iehova Deus noster, Iehova unus est 


The Vulgate reads: 


audi Israel, Dominus Deus noster, Dominus unus est 


This reading Milton followed, rather than that of Tremellius, 
but it is extremely unlikely that he did so with any conscious 
intent of following the Vulgate; it is more probable that he 
quoted from the memory of the set phrase ‘Dominus Deus.’ 

One other instance of the same general nature occurs in 
Chapter Five of the de doctrina, when Milton quotes from 
Ps. 110:1. His quotation is 


dixit Dominus Domino meo 


The same factors are again operating here as in the previous 
quotation. The Hebrew reads 


*J7NS AA ON] 


~ 4 '; 
Milton has translated °)78, in the customary manner as 
‘Domino’; but he translated jn; again as ‘Dominus.’ 


Tremellius reads: 
dixit Iehova Domino meo 


The Vulgate has for this passage 


dixit Dominus Domino meo 


Again, Milton has given a Vulgate reading; but again, it is 
improbable that he did so because he was quoting directly 
from the Vulgate itself, for these are the only two quotations 
of all of the hundreds which I have collated which refer to the 
Vulgate rather than to Tremellius’ translation of the Old 
Testament. 

For the New Testament, Milton provides a much larger 
number of quotations corresponding to the Vulgate. I have 
checked a score or more which cannot be accidental, but which 
nevertheless in no way indicate that Milton was in the habit 
of citing the Vulgate. They appear rather to have been quoted 
from memory, or perhaps copied down when the Vulgate was 
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the version most readily accessible at the moment. Several of 
them are unmistakably identical with the Vulgate, and some, 
as the quotation from Heb. 1:5, are quite apparently garbled 
mixtures of the Vulgate and Beza or some other versional 
influence. Instances of clear-cut quotations from the Vulgate 
are Titus 1:2: 


Milton: ; ’ 

qui non mentitur Deus 
Beza: 

Deus ille mentiri nescius 
Vulgate: 


qui non mentitur Deus 


Ephesians 1:5: 


Milton: ae 
praedestinavit nos ad adoptionem 
Beza: 
praedestinavit nos quos adoptaret 
Vulgate: 
praedestinavit nos in adoptionem 
Jude 4: 
Milton: ; att Lg 
olim praescripti ad hoc judicum 
Beza: 
olim praescripti ad hanc damnationem 
Vulgate: 
olim praescripti in hoc iudicum 
’ Cor. 2:7: 
Milton: 


loquimur sapientam Dei in mysterio, quae abscondita est, quam praedestinavit 
Deus ante saecula ad gloria nostram. 


Beza: 


loquimur sapientam Dei latentem in mysterio, id est, occultam illam, quam 
praefinierat Deus ante secula ad gloria nostram. 


Vulgate: 


loquimur sapientam Dei in mysterio, quae abscondita est, quam praedestinavit 
Deus ante saecula ad gloria nostram. 


Rom. 9:16 
Milton: 


non volentis, neque currentis, sed miserentis Dei 
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Beza: 


nempe igitur electio non est ejus qui velit, neque eius qui currat, sed ejus 
qui miseretur, nempe Dei. 


Vulgate: 


non volentis, neque currentis, sed miserentis est Ded. 


Jude 25: 
Milton: 


soli sapienti Deo servatori nostro gloria esto per Jesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum. 


Beza: 


soli sapienti Deo servatori nostro, gloria esto et magnificentia, robur et auctori- 
tas, et nunc in omnia secula. 


Vulgate: 
soli Deo servatori nostro, per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum. 


There occurs one very interesting quotation which is wholly 
negative in connection with the use of the Vulgate. In one of 
the early paragraphs of the Chapter de Filio Dei, Milton quotes 
John 1:1 as follows: 


in principio erat sermo et sermo ille erat apud Deum, eratque ille sermo Deus & 


Certainly there is nothing of the Vulgate in this well-known 
quotation, for that version has verbum wherever Milton has 
sermo. There are a number of other New Testament quotations 
which, quite obviously upon comparison, agree with the 
Vulgate. But they are neither large enough in number nor 
sufficiently consecutive in employment to indicate in anyway 
that they are more than irregularities. They establish, after a 
fashion, the fact that Milton knew and used the Vulgate 
sparingly. But the very infrequency of their appearance in- 
dicates that the Vulgate was far from being Milton’s customary 
source for Latin Biblical quotation. 

Certain it is that some of Milton’s quotations which vary 
from the Old Testament Latin of Tremellius and from the New 
Testament Latin of Beza, fit the form of the Vulgate and 
thereby explain another whole group of variations. But there 
remains of the de doctrina quotations a considerable number 
which differ from Tremellius for the Old Testament, from Beza 
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for the New, and from the Vulgate for either Old or New Testa- 
ment. To account for such variations as now remain is, in a 
manner, to reconstruct Milton’s methods of dealing with the 
whole problem of canonical or ultimate scriptural text, and such 
accounting therefore becomes highly important. 

It is very soon apparent when working with Milton’s Biblical 
quotations that under ordinary circumstances, his procedure 
was as I have indicated: he used Tremellius for the Old Testa- 
ment and Beza for the New. But Milton’s scholarship was of a 
sufficiently profound nature, though far from being the most 
profound of its day, that when he came to a Biblical passage 
the Latin text of which, whether Tremellius or Beza, was 
unsatisfactory to him, he knew precisely how to circumvent the 
difficulty. 

I shall consider those quotations in which there is evidence 
of dissatisfaction with his customarily employed Latin version, 
on the basis of whether they occur in the Old or in the New 
Testament, considering those taken from the Old Testament 
first. 

Early in the de doctrina occurs a quotation from Ps. 18:32 
which affords considerable insight into Milton’s methods of 
dealing with a scriptural passage when the Latin translation 
was not to his liking. He was discussing the unity of Deity, 
and comes upon the plurality in form of the Hebrew word 
o’n5x and notes that the Hebrew is a genuine plural, for 
in the quotation cited the word appears in both singular and 
plural forms. Milton’s quotation is as follows: 


quis est Deus praeter Jehovam, et quis rupes praeter-quam Dii nostri. 
He continues with his own Latin: ‘qui versus confirmat 
singulam et plurale in hoc nomine idem valere:.””’ What he 


says of the employment by the Hebrew of both singular and 
plural forms in the same verse and with apparently identical 


meanings is true as the Hebrew for the passage shows: 
"Gr WSO MANY RRP BN YD *R 
AIT 
Everything which Milton says of the Hebrew employment is 
true; 8)5x is clearly singular, and 4375s is a plural construction 


with pronomial suffix, but there could have been but one 
way for him to have known this, which would have been 
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to have noted the fact when he was reading the Old Testament 
in the original Hebrew. No Latin Old Testament version even 
suggests such a treatment in the Hebrew of the words applied 
to Deity. Tremellius’ Latin reads: 


quis est Deus praeter Iehovam, et quis rupes praeterquam Deus noster 


The Vulgate has the same reading, as it should, for except in 
the original Hebrew there is no necessity for the distinction 
between singular and plural such as is contained therein. 

In this perfectly characteristic quotation by Milton of an 
Old Testament passage it is possible to discover just what form 
of the Old Testament he considered the ultimate authority for 
textual purposes. It is clear from this quotation that he was 
pushing back to ultimate authority, and the instance also 
becomes a most convincing element in the alignment of him 
with the ‘‘Renaissancemensch’’conception of ultimate authori- 
tative source, which consisted in cutting through ephemezal 
and inconsequential derived sources in order to arrive at the 
absolute and ultimate. 

Milton has left enough of these quotations of the original 
Hebrew in his quotations of Joshua 24:19; of Is. 51:16; and of 
Gen. 19:18, 21, 24, to indicate in his treatment of them that 
while he considered Tremellius a most useful tool for the Biblical 
scholar, the ultimate authoritative form of the Old Testament 
was the original Hebrew. On the basis of the larger portion of 
his Old Testament quotation, he seemed to feel that for ordinary 
purposes Tremellius was a sufficient approximation to the 
Hebrew original; but whenever he became dissatisfied with 
Tremellius, he went directly to the original and quoted it, either 
directly or in Latin translation of his own devising. An il- 
luminating instance of his quarreling with the translation of 
Junius and Tremellius occurs in Chapter X of the de doctrina, 
pages 164 and 166. As ruthlessly as a decade earlier, he was 
here exposing the shams and hypocrisy surrounding marriage 
and divorce. Twice in as many pages he cites the reading of 
Junius and Tremellius for two separate passages, in both cases 
rebelling against their purposely distorted and inaccurate trans- 
lation. He pointed out, and rightly, that the Hebrew itself 
carries a different meaning. In each instance he supplied a 
closer translation of the Hebrew, thereby of course and as he 
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intended, lending scriptural authority to his own argument 
without, however, in any way distorting the Hebrew.' The 
form of the Hebrew canon has been so uniformly the same since 
the time of the Masoretes that it is unnecessary to speculate 
upon the particular edition of the Hebrew which he employed. 
I have already surmised elsewhere that he probably used the 
Buxtorf Rabbinical Bible published at Basle in 1620.* 

For the New Testament also, Milton appears to have been 
reluctant to rest content with Latin translations, however good. 
In the main, he employed Beza; but as with the Old Testament, 
he could and did pass from the Latin of Beza to the Greek 
original whenever occasion demanded. At the opening of 
Chapter Six of the de doctrina, he quotes the Greek original 
and supplies his own Latin paraphrase. Citations of the Greek 
original are quite common among his Biblical references, as 
would naturally be expected. But I wish to point out on the 
basis of his quotation of John 8:42, Luke 22:29, Matt. 28:18, 
Philippians 2:7,9, and Acts 16:31, 34 that Milton held the 
Greek version of the New Testament to be as much the ultimate 
authoritative version for that Testament as he held the Hebrew 
of the Old to be its ultimate version. Just as for the Old, he 
ordinarily trusted to Tremellius, so for the New he ordinarily 
trusted Beza; but always when he wished he went directly to 
the Greek original for verification, citation, or quotation. 


1 de doctrina, cap. x, pp. 164 and 166. “Levit. xviii.18, mulierum ad sororem 
suam non accipies ad inimicandum et retegendum nuditatem ejus supra eam in 
vila ipsius. His Junius mulierum ad sororem suam vertit mulierem unam ad 
alteram, ut haberet unde polgamiam illicitam esse probaret, interpretatione 
plane violenta ac rejicienda.” Except for the phrase “mulierem unam ad 
alteram” Milton has not quoted Tremellius here. He has rather translated the 
Hebrew 


my r ay $5,  aa06, : 
BUDE TH APT, Mhvah shy npn x} antersys nay 
which might be also translated “‘uxorem ad sororem eius non accipies, ad 
lacessendum, ad revelandum nuditatem eius super eam in vita eius.” His 


objection to Junius’ translation of Malachi 2:15 as ‘“‘nonne unam effecit, quamvis 
reliqui spiritus ipsius essent? quid autem unum?” for the Hebrew 


nD A i$ mo aNy’ nivy TANTS) 

rT eT T = T T v : 
(et ne unus fecit, et residuum spiritus ei, et quid unus?) is equally justified 
? Fletcher, op. cit., p 74. 
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It is unnecessary to speculate upon the Greek version which 
he used as the following passage in comment upon Acts 20:28 
clearly implies the use of Beza’s Greek redaction: 


neque vero Graecorum codicum certa hic fides est; quorum quinque teste Beza 
legunt rod xvpiov xai Geov; et suspicatur is rod xvplov ex margine irrepsisse; cum 
proclivius sit suspicari irrepsisse, quod additum est, cal @eov. 


Beza’s note on this passage in the edition of Geneva, 1589, 
reads: 

Dei, rov Gcov. In quinque exemplaribus legitur xvpiov xai @eov, Domini et 
Dei. Suspicor autem rov xvpiov initio fuisse adscriptum ad marginem a quodiam 
qui Dei vocabulum sit explicaret adversus Anthropomorphitas, ne Paulus 
viderentur cohaerere, interpositam esse particulam «ai. Sed haec ego tanquam 
divinans dico. Hoc quidem certum est, explicanda haec esse per cowwvlar 
Souter; quod dicendi genus non ita est dupor, neque reprobandum (ut post 
Eutychetem impie quidem dicere ac scribere nunc audent) sed summam nostrae 
consolationis continet: illud nimirum diserte explicans quod ait Iohannes, 
Verbum factum esse carnem: ita ut qui vere Deus est, vere dear pwros sit factus. 


Among Milton’s Biblical quotations are several which 
indicate quite clearly all of the apparatus which was involved 
when he “quotes Scripture.” I have already pointed out that 
he may always be assumed to have employed Latin and Hebrew 
or Latin and Greek according as the passage is from the Old 
or New Testament, for any quotation he may make. These 
versions do not, however, exhaust the number of versions he 
may have used, as many of his quotations or their surrounding 
text indicate. For the Old Testament, besides and in addition 
to the Hebrew, he used the Aramaic Targumim, or the “Chaldee 
Paraphrase” as it was called in the seventeenth century. 
Milton mentions his use of this version of the Old Testament 
in the A pology for Smectymnuus in commenting upon how much 
the targumists have softened the vigorous expression of the 
original Hebrew. The Aramaic Targumim must therefore be 
included in any survey of the Old Testament Versions which 
he knew and used. 

For the New Testament, he has discussed enough variants 
in the Syriac to indicate very clearly that he employed that 
version to a considerable extent. He refers in the Tetrachordon 
to the Syriac reading for Matt. 19:344, and again in the Are- 
opagitica he notes the Syriac for Acts 19:19. There are a number 
of highly interesting references to the Syriac version of the New 
Testament in the de doctrina, not all of which need to be dis- 
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cussed here. Milton quotes Acts 20:28 “ecclesiam Dei, quam 
per proprium sanguinem acquisivit,” and then adds 


verum Syriaca versio non Dei, sed Christi ecclesiam scribit; ut nostra recens 
Domini ecclesiam. 


The Syriac reading here is “Church of the Meshiha” or as 
Milton states, “Christi ecclesiam.” 

Milton’s comment upon this disputed reading is highly 
informative of all that was involved in his use of Scripture 
and more especially in his quotation. He says: 

Verum syriaca versio non Dei, sed Christi ecclesiam scribit; ut nostra 
recens Domini ecclesiam. Neque vero codicum certa hic fides est; quorum 
quinque teste Beza legunt rov xupiou xai Oeou; et suspicatur is rou xvpiov ex margine 
irrepisse; cum proclivius sit suspicari irrepisse, quod additum est Kai Oeov. 
Neque ex illo Rom. 9:5 gui est supra omnes Deus bendictus in saecula, Amen. 
Primum enim apud Hilarium et Cyprianum hoc loco Deus non legitur; uti nec 
apud alios patres nonnullos, si qua Erasmo fides: qui etiam ex varia inter- 
punctione, in dubium vocari hujus loce sententiam posse ostendit, utrum de 
Filio, an potius de Patre intelligenda haec clausula sit. 


This passage, together with the citation and comment on 
1 John 3:16 which follows it a few paragraphs later, makes 
evident the fact that Milton had at his service critical apparatus 
of no mean magnitude. Versions, variant readings, com- 
mentaries, comparisons of various manuscripts, all the ap- 
paratus of the Biblical scholar were known to him together 
with their usages. If in his discussion of such passages he 
settles no textual questions, he at least gives every indication 
by their citation of being aware of the best critical practice of 
his day. 

Milton’s customarily employed English version of the 
Bible was the Authorized.' His quotations in his English works 
agree very largely with the James version, and a list of the 
English Bibles connected with him indicates that his own 
family Bibles were copies of the Authorized Version, while 
those of his wife were of the Genevan. Baxter listed the English 
Bibles connected with Milton as follows?: 

1. Breeches Bible (Genevan Bible, 1560): 


A copy of this edition is said to have been sold to Mr. Herbert Dodd (of 
Dodd, Mead and Co.) and to have subsequently disposed of by them to Mr. 


1 E. C. Baldwin, The Authorized Version’s Influence Upon Milton's Diction. 
Modern Language Notes, xxxvi: 376-7. 
2 Wynne E. Baxter, Notes and Queries, 11S. iii. 109 (1911). 
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Buckler, then of the American Legation in Madrid, and by him sold at auction 
in 1907 to Mr. Alfred J. Barker for $1225. The purchaser declared Milton’s 
signature to be a forgery, Dr. Aldis Wright being of the opinion that it was that 
of Major John Milton of the City of London Trained Bands. Cf. Daily News, 
12 Nov. 1907, and 10S. ix. 27. If the article in the Times of 13 Dec. 1907, be 
correct (which it probably is), the description of the Book as a “Breeches” 
Bible is incorrect, and the book in question is that next described. 


2. Genevan Version, London (Chr. Barker), 1588, 4 to.: 

This is a quarto in black-letter. The poet’s signature is written (John 
Milton/ffeb. 24:1654) on a piece of rough paper 34 inches by 14 inches, pasted 
inside the front cover. Underneath this are written “William Minshull, Nant- 
wich” (said to be a relation of Milton’s third wife), and “Thos. Minshull, 
Middlewich.” On the third fly-leaf are “Mary Mathews, Middlewich,” and 
‘Eliz. Mingham”’; on the second fly-leaf, “J. Mathews.’”’ At the top of the title 
of the New Testament is the signature “Elizabeth Milton, 1664 (2 years after 
Elizabeth Minshull married Milton as his third wife). On the last leaf (imprint) 
are the names “L. Mathews,” “Wm. Minshull,” and “Eliz. Mingam, 1730.” 
On the fly-leaves at the end are “Elizabeth Minshull” and the following note: 


Dec ye 27 1714 I gave this Book to my 
mother, the widow Matthews, but if she 
dyes before me, I desire that it should be 
Retorn to me againe. 

Wm. Mathews. 


There are two other signatures of the Mathews family and a pedigree of severa 
of them. Milton married Elizabeth Minshull 26 Feb., 1662/3, and after Milton’s 
death in 1674 his widow retired to Nantwich, where her family lived. She died 
there in 1727. The signature Elizabeth Minshull on the fly-leaf at the end 
suggests that the book belonged to her before her marriage with Milton and 
that his signature in 1654 (2 years after he became wholly blind) must have 
been cut out of some document and inserted. The volume in any case has an 
interesting connection with Milton. 


3. British Museum Bible, London. Printed by R. Barker, 1612, small 4to. 

The first 4to edition of the Authorized version printed in Roman letter. 
The entries in this Bible were published in facsimile with other autographs and 
documents, by order of the trustees of the British Museum on the occasion 
of the Milton Tercentenary. 


4. Authorized Version, London (? Robert Barker), 1613, small 4to. 

A copy of this edition with alleged autograph of John Milton was formerly 
the property of George Offor (2S. 12:233). This is probably the next to be 
described. 

5. Authorized Version, London (Robert Barker), 1614, small 4to. 

A copy with the autograph of John Milton on the back of the title-page 
of the New Testament was in the possession of George Offor. Cf. Sotheby’s 
Ramblings, 1861, pp. 128-9. This copy was destroyed by fire while at Sotheby’s 
sale in 1865. 
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6. Bible seen by Dr. Birch, 1749-50, who described it as 8vo. printed by 
Young in 1636 (Huntef, 1850, p. 54). There is no such known edition as a 
Young of 1636. ‘ 


7. Bible mentioned by Thomas Kerslake in the Athenaeum, 5 Jan. 1884. 
There is no similarity between the signature appearing in this Bible and any 
of the other signatures. This is worthless as a Milton Bible. 


To summarize Baxter’s listing, Bible Number 7 is worthless; 
Number 1 is identical with Number 2, and Number 5 with 
Number 4 and destroyed by fire; which leaves but two Bibles 
which can be connected with Milton. These are his own family 
Bible which is in the British Museum (No. 3), and the Bible 
of his third wife (No. 2). Number 6, seen by Birch, may still 
be in existence, but its whereabouts are unknown. Thus the 
only Bible extant which can be connected directly with Milton 
and which he apparently used for a long period of time was a 
copy of the Authorized Version. This substantiates the indica- 
tion of his English quotations which point toward his almost 
constant use of the Authorized Version as his regularly em- 
ployed English version. 

From this examination of Milton’s Biblical quotations it is 
possible to draw the following conclusions: 

Milton used Tremellius’ Latin for quotation of the Old 
Testament, but could and did go to the Hebrew itself whenever 
dissatisfied with the Latin; he used Beza’s Latin for the New 
Testament, but continually employed Beza’s Greek version. 
He quoted from Junius’ Latin translation of the A pochrypha 
to which he had access in the Junius-Tremellius folio edition. 
He employed the notes and critical apparatus contained therein. 
For English quotation, he used the Authorized Version. He 
knew and used the Aramaic Targumim of the Old Testament 
and the Syriac version of the New. He was familiar with 
intricate problems of exegesis and the textual criticism practised 
in his day. He could on occasion note and sometimes cite 
variant readings from various versions and manuscripts. In 
brief, virtually all of the scholarly apparatus of the Biblical 
student of his day was at his command. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 














DIE GRUNDLINIEN DER NOVELLEN-KOMPOSITION 
PAUL HEYSES 


Unter den deutschen Novellisten nimmt Paul Heyse auch 
gerade wegen seiner beriihmten ‘“Falkentheorie”’ als Theoretiker 
eine bedeutende Rolle ein. Die folgende Untersuchung macht 
es sich zur Aufgabe, die Beachtung dieser Theorie in der Praxis 
der Novellen Heyses zu beobachten und dariiber hinaus, aus 
den Novellen selbst die Hauptziige der Kompositionstechnik 
festzustellen. 

Nach Heyses “Falkentheorie’”’ soll der Stoff der Novelle 
“in wenigen Worten vorgetragen schon einen charakteristischen 
Eindruck machen, wie der Inhalt jener Geschichte des De- 
kameron vom ‘Falken,’ in fiinf Zeilen berichtet, sich dem Ge- 
dichtnis tief einpriigt.”” (Jugenderrinnerungen und Bekennt- 
nisse, Berlin, 1910, S. 348.) 

Diese Theorie ist in Heyses Novellen durchaus befolgt, wie 
die folgenden Proben ausweisen. 

Der lahme Engel. Trotz grésstméglicher Verschiedenheit 
von Stand und Alter verlieben sich die Vizgrifin Beatrix und 
der arme, niedriggeborene Uc Brunet in einander. Sie trennen 
sich infolge der iiberlegenen Einsicht der dlteren Frau und 
infolge des rohen Dazwischenfahrens des Bruders der Viz- 
grifin; nach langen Jahren treffen sie wieder tragisch zusammen: 
der zuriickkehrende Geliebte findet Beatrix im briutlichen 
Schmucke mit einem seligen Liicheln auf den Lippen an einem 
Verjiingungstrank verschieden. 

Die Rache der Vizgrifin. Eine geistig und sittlich hoch- 
stehende Frau ist an einen nicht fiir sie passenden Gatten ge- 
fesselt; ein beriihmter Troubadour weiss sie fiir sich zu ge- 
winnen, betriigt sie schindlich, und sie selbst nimmt grausame 
Rache, indem sie ihn zu der schon lange versprochenen Liebes- 
nacht bestellt und ihn bei der Gelegenheit mit seinem treuesten 
Freunde zusammen betriigt. 

Der verkaufte Gesang. Zwei dichtende Briider einigen sich 
aus praktischen Erwigungen heraus, dass nur der eine von 
ihnen dichten, der andere dagegen das viterliche Schloss ver- 
walten solle. Ungliicklicherweise wird die prosaische Aufgabe 
durch das Los dem wirklichen Dichter, die poetische dem, der 
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im Grunde nur ein gewandter Versmacher ist, zugewiesen. 
Die Liebe bringt wieder alles ins Lot und weist jedem die ihm 
zukommende Lebensaufgabe an. 

Die Dichterin von Carcassone. Eine Dichterin wird von 
ihrem Manne einer anderen Frau zuliebe schmihlich hinter- 
gangen. Er selbst wird auch betrogen, biisst lange und schwer 
und hat der allsiegenden Liebe der Gekrinkten Leben, Frei- 
heit, Besitz und Ehre und schliessliche Verzeihung zu danken. 

Ehre iiber alles. Ein Mann wird von seinem so sehr geliebten 
Weibe betrogen. Sein Leben ist vernichtet, doch klammert er 
sich an das Bewusstsein, dass seine eigene Ehre unbefleckt sei, 
da er keine Schuld triigt. Als er dann mit der Treulosen zu- 
fillig wieder zusammentrifft, erwiirgt er sie schliesslich, um 
seiner iibermichtigen Liebe nicht auch noch seine Ehre zu 
opfern, indem er die Verstossene wieder zum Weibe nimmt. 

Der Ménch von Monteaudon. Er hat die Frauen wegen des 
Schminkens gehéhnt und wird schliesslich von einer Frau dazu 
gebracht, das verleumdete Verfahren an sich selbst zu iiben. 

Um diesen “Kern” der Novelle, schreibt nun Heyse die 
eigentliche Novelle herum. 

Im Gegensatz zur alten Novelle, die das stoffliche Interesse 
durchaus in den Vordergrund stellte, sieht die moderne Novelle 
seit Tieck ihre Aufgabe darin, das Psychologische zu ent- 
wickeln. 

Auch bei Heyse ist das psychologische Interesse durchaus 
in den Vordergrund geriickt, ja die psychologische Analyse 
bildet die eigentliche Novelle, und alles andere dient nur als 
Mittel zu diesem Zweck. C. F. Meyer sagt einmal von seiner 
eigenen Novellentechnik: ‘“‘Bei der Ausarbeitung suche ich alles 
so einzurichten, dass die einzelnen Teile ausnahmslos auf einen 
und denselben Punkt, d. h. den Mittelpunkt, hinschauen” 
(Adolf Frey: Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, sein Leben und seine 
Werke, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1918. S. 236). So dient bei 
Heyse alles und jedes dazu, uns die Handlungsweise seiner 
Personen und die als Ergebnisse daraus resultierenden Schick- 
sale verstindlich zu machen, die psychologischen Grundlagen 
bis in ihre letzten, kleinsten Urspriinge hinein zu verfolgen, 
die letzten Veristelungen des Gewebes anzuzeigen, die die 
Anfangsgriinde der spiteren Geschehnisse sind. 

“Dass es auch fiir die Novelle eine Technik gabe, die aus 
einem fruchtbaren Motiv die Handlung so folgerichtig ge- 
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schlossen entwickeln wird, wie der Musiker durch seine Meister 
in der Komposition dazu gelangt, ein Thema von wenigen 
Takten zu einem Sonaten- oder Symphoniesatz auszubilden, 
davon haben die wenigsten Novellisten einen Begriff, wihrend 
das Publikum vollends die dichterische Produktion iiberhaupt 
als eine Gabe Gottes betrachtet, die dem Talent in “‘Weihe- 
stunden” durch die Inkarnation zuteil werde” (J. und B., 
S. 345). 

“Darauf aber wird es ankommen, dass der Erzihler bei 
jeder einzelnen Aufgabe sich frage, auf welche Weise aus dem 
fruchtbaren Motiv méglichst alles zu machen wire, was darin 
an psychologisch-bedeutsamem Gehalt im Keime vorhanden 
ist. Zwar ist eine verschiedene Lisung des Motivs je nach der 
Eigenart des Verfassers méglich, doch ist die Forderung ganz 
allgemein unerlisslich, das Méglichste an dichterischer und 
musikalischer Wirkung dem Thema abzugewinnen”’ (J. und B., 
S. 349). 

“Es kommt bei novyellistischer Komposition nicht auf ein 
Zusammensetzen von aussen her an, sondern auf ein Ent- 
wickeln von innen heraus. Zu dem Zweck wird er (der Novel- 
list), wenn der dichterische Impuls von einem Handlungs- 
motiv ausgeht, die Gestalten, die dieselben darstellen sollen, 
so entwerfen, dass gerade solche Charaktere das zu Erlebende 
am tiefsten und nachdriicklichsten an sich durchzumachen ge- 
eignet seien. Gibt ein Charakterproblem den Anstoss, so wird 
er die Verhiltnisse und Situationen suchen, in denen das 
psychologische Phinomen sich am schlagendsten offenbart. 
Eine Reihe von Méglichkeiten wird sich ihm darbieten, unter 
denen er seine Wahl zu treffen hat. Der Kreis aber solcher 
Méglichkeiten ist, wie gesagtstets ein beschrinkter”’ (J. und 
B., S. 353). 

Diese ersten psychologischen Grundlagen werden mit héch- 
ster Feinheit in die bei Heyse im Verhiltnis zur ganzen Novelle 
immer sehr betrichtliche Exposition hineingearbeitet, so dass 
die Exposition dusserst eng mit der Ausarbeitung selbst ver- 
kniipft ist, in viel stiirkerem Masse als bei anderen Novellisten 
die Grundlage alles folgenden bildet. Sie zeigt—ausser dass sie 
uns natiirlich tiber die Vorgeschichte iiberhaupt unterrichtet— 
aus welchen Verhiltnissen die Personen hervorgingen, wie sie 
gerade so wurden, wie sie sind, und wie und in welchen Ver- 
haltnissen sie nun als den ihnen natiirlichen dahinleben, bis 
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dann der fremde Gihrungskeim in ihr Leben eindringt. Eine 
Menge kleiner, zunichst nebensiichlich scheinender Erwigun- 
gen iiber Schicksale, Charaktereigentiimlichkeiten usw. be- 
reiten sehr geschickt das Kommende, in der eigentlichen Aus- 
fiihrung Geschilderte, vor, so dass, wenn zum Schluss die 
Personen und ihre Taten verglichen werden, alles vor den 
Augen der Leser bis in seine ersten Anfiinge hinein klar er- 
kennbar ist. 

“Die Fiihrung der Handlung” in den Heyseschen Novellen 
ist zu allen Zeiten einfach. Novellen mit sich durchkreuzenden 
Handlungen, wie im “Verkauften Gesang”—wo ein Steigerungs- 
moment der einen Handlungslinie oft ein retardierendes der 
anderen ist und umgekehrt—und in der Hochzeit auf Capri 
sind fiir ihn ungewoéhnlich. 

Der Dichter zeigt uns nun bis in alle, auch die feinsten 
Einzelheiten, Schritt vor Schritt analysierend, wie vom Ein- 
dringen des ersten Gihrungskeimes—wie ich oben das so- 
genannte “erregende Moment’ bezeichnet hatte—an, die 
Personen nach und nach auf den abnormen Weg gedringt 
werden, jeder innere Umschwung, jede aussere Handlung wird 
sorgfailtig motiviert, und schliesslich sind wir mit den Handeln- 
den auf der Héhe angelangt; jede einzelne Stufe, die auf diesen 
Gipfel fiihrte, wurde uns gezeigt, und von jeder sehen wir den 
“Unterbau.” 

Da in den Heyseschen Novellen von einem eigentlich 
dramatischen Bau wenig vorhanden ist, so hat auch die Technik 
des Hihepunktes mit der des Dramas gewoéhnlich wenig zu tun. 
Einen wirklich dramatischen Aufbau mit einem Héhepunkt, zu 
dem hin und von dem her alle Verbindungslinien der Novelle 
laufen wie in L’Arrabiata, kommt sonst kaum noch vor. Sonst 
zeigt noch am ersten dramatischen Aufbau Die Rache der Vis- 
grafin, aber der Héhepunkt springt doch innerhalb der ganzen 
Erzihlung wenig in die Augen: Assalide sagt Guillem ihre 
Gunst zu. Wie verschwindet dieser gegen die Wucht der 
Katastrophe! Der verkaufte Gesang hat gar zwei Handlungen, 
deren jede ihren eigenen Héhepunkt hat, ahnlich wie zwei 
Motive—das der Krankheit der Heldin kann man nicht recht 
eine ““Handlung”’ nennen, es ist mehr eine “Entwicklung’’—mit 
eigenen Héhepunkten, in Unheilbar durcheinander gewoben 
sind. Etwa in Lucile erscheint der Héhepunkt, der Heiratsan- 
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trag, ginzlich blass. Der Schwerpunkt der Heyseschen Novellen, 
das ‘“‘unerhérte Ereignis’’, liegt mehr in der Katastrophe. 

Unmittelbar an den Héhepunkt schliesst sich die Peripetie 
an, kaum je stirker herausgearbeitet, oft ganz eng mit dem 
Héhepunkt selbst verbunden, schon in der Novellenpartie, 
die den Héhepunkt darstellt, vorbereitet, wie in Clelia, wo 
die Frau ihrem Liebhaber gleich zu Beginn der Liebesnacht 
erke Art, dass es sich nur um diese eine Nacht handeln kénne. 
Die Stelle, die dann als eigentliche Peripetie anzusprechen 
wire, wirkt wenig farbenkriftig: der junge Offizier hért, als 
er am anderen Morgen abmarschbereit vor dem Hause steht, 
dass seine Geliebte ohnmichtig geworden sei, er will zu ihr 
ins Haus, wird aber von der Schwester zuriickgehalten, um 
dann bald zu héren, dass die Ohnmiichtige das Bewusstsein 
wiedererlangt habe. Auch etwa in der Rache der Vizgrifin 
wird die Szene, in der diese Herrn Marschall zu ihrem Ritter 
wahlt, um sich an dem treuvergessenen Troubadour zu richen, 
kaum recht lebendig. 

Die Wucht der ganzen Erzihlung liegt hier, wie mit Vor- 
liebe bei Heyse, in der Katastrophe, die somit in den meisten 
Novellen den Héhepunkt darstellt, doch bildet sie kaum 
jemals das Ende der Novelle; mehrfach folgen noch in vdllig 
undramatischer Weise lingere Stellen rein epischen Charakters, 
die an die Katastrophe unmittelbar anschliessende Dinge be- 
richsen, etwa noch neue Bestiatigungen fiir das Vorhandensein 
der Katastrophe herbeifiihren. Ich greife zur Analyse Lucile 
heraus. Die Katastrophe besteht darin, dass der abgewiesene 
Liebhaber sich sein Gliick durch eine Uberrumpelung zu er- 
zwingen sucht, als das geliebte Madchen einmal gezwungen 
ist, eine Nacht unter seinem Junggesellendache zu verbringen, 
und dieser Versuch missgliickt. Nachdem das Madchen 
die Werbung des jungen Mannes zuriickgewiesen hattewar 
wenigstens noch ein freundschaftlicher Verkehr zwischen den 
beiden Menschen méglich gewesen; seit dieser Nacht aber 
sieht der Kiinstler die Frau nie wieder. Doch wird das nicht 
etwa so einfach in einem Satze berichtet. Wir héren von der 
weiteren Titigkeit des Kiinstlers, dass er einmal glaubt, sie 
zu sehen, dass er schliesslich sogar nochmals einen endgiiltigen 
Abschiedsbrief von ihr erhilt. 

Ist die Katastrophe nicht schon durch ein solches Absplit- 
tern an ihrem Komplex undramatisch geworden, so geschieht 
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das aber durchaus in der Mehrzahl der Novellen durch einen 
der Katastrophe angehingten Absatz, der gewissermassen die 
Aufgabe hat, die im Leser durch die Darstellung erregender 
Ereignisse in der Katastrophe aufgepeitschte Phantasie zur 
Ruhe zu bringen. 

So schlieszen die Heyseschen Novellen alle mit einem sanft 
verklingenden Ton, die Spannung schwingt allmiéhlich aus, 
nie findet sich am Schlusse mehr Gewaltsames, Erschiitterndes. 
In diesem besondern Absatz schweift gewissermassen vom 
sicheren Port aus der Blick nochmals iiber die Ereignisse. So 
heisst es in L’Arrabiata, nachdem die leidenschaftlichen Ereig- 
nisse an uns voriibergezogen sind: “‘Als der kleine Padre Curato 
das nichste Mal aus dem Beichtstuhl kam, in dem Laurella 
lange gekniet hatte, lichelte er still in sich hinein. Wer hatte 
gedacht, sagte er bei sich selbst, dass Gott sich so schnell 
dieses wunderlichen Herzens erbarmen wiirde? Und ich machte 
mir noch Vorwiirfe, dass ich den Dimon Eigensinn nicht 
hirter bedriut hatte. Aber unsere Augen sind kurzsichtig fiir 
die Wege des Himmels. Nun so segne sie der Herr und lasse 
mich’s erleben, dass mich Laurellas altester Bube einmal an 
seines Vaters statt iiber Meer fiihrt! Ei, ei, ei! L’Arrabiata!”’ 
Wir tun wohl gelegentlich zum Schluss auch noch einen 
weiteren Blick in das Leben des Helden oder der Heldin, wo 
es dann in ruhigen Bahnen dahinfliesst, sehr oft von wehmiitigen 
Erinnerungen an die vergangenen bedeutenden Ereignisse be- 
gleitet (Die Rache der Vizgrifin); oder ein Liedchen zieht 
wohl gar das Facit der dargestellten Ereignisse, was beinahe 
wie eine angehingte ‘Moral von der Geschicht’”’ wirkt: 


“Nicht weinen sollst Du, sollst frohlocken, 
Und still Dich segnen friih und spit, 
Wenn Deine Seele tief erschrocken 
Am Abgrund unserer Liebe steht. 


Der Lirm des Tages ist versunken, 
Kaum dringt der Freude Gruss herauf. 
Wir schauen stumm und wonnetrunken 
Zu seligen Gestirnen auf. 


Und wie des Friedens sanfte Welle 
begribt den schlanken Grund der Zeit 
Wird’s vor den Sinnen morgenhelle 
Und tagt im Glanz der Ewigkeit.” 
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Bei der Rahmenerzihlung geben die zuhérenden Personen 
oder der Personenkreis oft noch im Schlussstiick des Rahmens 
den Eindruck, den die Geschichte auf sie gemacht hat: Ab- 
scheu, Schrecken, Mitleid. Abschliessend kann man sagen, 
der Schluss der Heyseschen Novellen fingt den mehr oder 
weniger gewaltsam strémenden Fluss der Ereignisse in einem 
weiten, beruhigenden und klirenden Becken auf, an dessen 
Oberfliche die Wellen allmihlich ausschwingen und schliesslich 
ins Allgemeine vergleiten. 

Also um die Grundziige der Heyseschen Kompositions- 
technik nochmals zusammenzufassen: im Mittelpunkt der 
Novelle steht der “Kern” (Falkentheorie), um diesen herum 
ist die feinste psychologische Analyse gekleidet, die in zwei, 
ihrem fiusseren Umfange oft nicht sehr verschiedene Teile, die 
Exposition und die Ausfiihrung zerfillt, beide getrennt durch 
das Eintreten des “erregenden Momentes.”’ 

Hinsichtlich der Redeform zeigt sich in Heyses Novellen 
zu allen Zeiten ein enger Anschluss an den dramatischen Ge- 
brauch. Alles, was im Drama durch Zwischenbemerkungen 
erledigt werden wiirde, und was der Schauspieler durch Haltung, 
Gebirden usw. ausdriickt, gibt er in den Novellen, in denen 
er selbst erzihlt, durch eigene Mitteilung, wo ein Erzihler 
auftritt, gibt dieser sie. So nehmen direkte und indirekte Rede- 
form gegeniiber dem rein objektiven Bericht durch den Er- 
zihler einen ausserordentlichen Umfang in Heyses Novellen 
ein. Auch dieser technische Zug Heyses ist zu erkliren aus 
dem technischen Grundzuge, méglichst die Personen seiner 
Novellen selbst handeln und sprechen zu lassen. 

Der Wechsel zwischen direkter und indirekter Rede erfolgt 
in der Weise, dass nebensichliche Bemerkungen, Botenberichte 
usw. in indirekter Rede gegeben werden, Gespriche, die fiir 
den Gang der Handlung wichtig sind, in denen die Personen 
sich charakterisieren, Redestiicke, in denen grésseres Leben 
pulsiert, dagegen direkt. Vgl. Fanchetta, S. 93, wo die Be- 
griissungsformeln zwischen der Freifrau und ‘dem alten General, 
die rein konventionell sind, indirekt gegeben werden, dann aber 
die wichtigeren Stellen, so vor allem die Unterhandlung 
zwischen Mutter und Sohn iiber die Heirat, direkt. Die oben 
dargestellte Technik findet sich schon in den 1852 geschriebenen 
Novellen, wo z. B. in Marion Angaben iiber das Zeitalter und 
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seine Eigentiimlichkeit, tiber die Jahreszeit und die Beschreibung 
der auftretenden Personen und ihrer Titigkeit durch den 
Dichter gegeben werden, alles Dinge, die im Drama in Zwischen- 
bemerkungen untergebracht werden; dann erwahnt der Dichter 
auch Dinge, die der Darsteller auf der Biihne nach Méglichkeit 
zu verwirklichen hitte, wie die folgenden: “das junge Weib 
sah sich um, ihre Wangen firbten sich leise und die Augen 
begannen zu schimmern. Sie liess die Hinde sinken und sah 
dem Kommenden stumm entgegen.” Nun geht es wie auf 
der Biihne weiter: Was die Personen sprechen, wird direkt ge- 
geben, soweit es nicht eben nebensichlich ist und dann in 
indirekter Form mitgeteilt wird—Zwischenbemerkungen iiber 
Verhalten der Personen, Nebenumstinde usw. gibt er Dichter 
indirekt: ‘Guten Tag, Marion, sagte der Mann in fast rauhem 
Tone. Ist jemand ausser Dir im Garten? Nein, Adam; so 
ist’s gut; ich habe mit Dir zu reden. Du bist ein gutes Weib, 
Marion, und tust Deine Pflicht, aber ich muss Dir sagen, ich 
hala’s doch nicht aus mit Dir. Die schénen Wangen der jungen 
Frau wurden totenblass. Aber sie schwieg und sah still vor 
sich hin” usw. 

In der 1881 geschriebenen Eselin haben wir eine ent- 
sprechende Technik in der Rahmenerzihlung. 

Das hat dann schliesslich bis zu Versuchen Heyses gefiihrt, 
Novellen tiberhaupt in Zwiegespriche aufzulésen, allerdings 
erst in seiner spiteren Zeit. So z. B. einige der Plaudereien 
eines alten Freundespaares, wo dann Zwischenbemerkungen wie 
in einem Drama in kleiner Schrift gegeben werden. Wir 
haben hier eine Dramatisierung der Novelle vor uns, gegen die 
sich Heyse Jugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnisse, S. 358 aus- 
spricht: “Die Verwandlung jedoch der Erzihlung in einen rein 
dramatischen Dialog, so sehr sie anfangs durch ihre scheinbare 
Lebendigkeit besticht, wirkt auf die Lige ermiidender, als der 
gelassene epische Stil, der nur hin und wieder bei gesteigerter 
Spannung sich dramatischer Mittel bedient. Als das Natur- 
gemisseste ist es mir stets erschienen, das, was man erzihlen 
will, so vorzutragen, wie man es Hérern mitzuteilen hitte, 
die einem in Person gegeniiber sissen.”” Die erwihnten Ver- 
suche zur Dramatisierung sind tatsichlich auch nur als Aus- 


nahmen anzusehen. Dr. Max W. Quapr 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD ICELANDIC MEDTI- 
CAL MS: ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY 23 D 43 


A description of MS. Royal Irish Academy 23 D 43 (D) has 
been given by the present writer in Modern Philology, May, 
1926. As there shown, Dis a fifteenth century Icelandic medical 
MS. based on a Norwegian antecedent, the bulk of which is 
derived from a Danish original compiled from Latin sources.! 
One of the most significant phases of the MS. is its wealth of 
words not as yet recorded in lexica of Old Icelandic or Old 
Norwegian. As the printing of a complete edition has been 
unduly delayed because of lack of available funds, it has seemed 
important to publish at least the new lexicographic material. 

The following notes aim to give all words found in D not 
yet recorded in standard lexica.? Many of the words are well 
known from Modern Icelandic or Modern Norwegian. When- 
ever it seems helpful, such modern parallels are cited. On the 
basis of present-day usage, it is safe to classify many of the 
idioms as Norwegian rather than Icelandic; they would, then, 
be part of the material carried over by the Icelandic scribes 
from their Norwegian antecedent.’ The evidence for such 
assignment is always stated. The bulk of the new words are 
compounds shaped to satisfy the needs of medical terminology. 
Usually the simplex makes perfectly clear the meaning also 
of the compound. Whenever the interpretation is at all doubt- 
ful, the Danish and Latin antecedents available are quoted. 
Of course we have no guarantee that the translation is accurate, 
but in general the compiler seems to have had a good knowledge 
of Latin. 


1The MS was discovered by Mr. Edward Gwynn, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. A complete transcript of the MS was made by Professor 
Marstrander of the University of Oslo, formerly of the School of Irish Learning 
(not of Trinity as incorrectly stated by me, Mod. Philol. XXIII, 385), with 
some aid from Professor Oluf Kolsrud. My study is based on Professor Mar- 
strander’s copy, which I have collated fully with the original. 

? I have included words recorded in recently edited texts when such words 
have not found their way to the dictionaries. In each case, I have given refer- 
ences to such earlier record. It has seemed important to give the additional 
evidence for words that might otherwise stand as nonce words. 

® Mod. Philol. XXTII, 389. 
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All references are to folios of the MS. Unfortunately this is 
somewhat complicated by incorrect binding and paging of the 
volume as we now have it. The MS. consists.of seventy-three 
leaves plus a small strip of vellum inserted and numbered as 
an additional leaf. There has been continuous reading and 
continuous paging from 1 to 53; but between folios 8 and 9 are 
inserted twenty-one leaves bearing numbers from 9 to 29. 
The inserted leaves are here considered the Secondary Series; 
and references to them have prefixed the letter ‘‘S” to the folio 
number. 

Throughout, the form of the MS. is given without normal- 
ization. No indication of vowel quantity is given. Usually no 
distinction is made between “‘o, 9, 6’; these are listed under 
“o.”” Occasionally the form “‘é” occurs. At times also “au=Q.” 
The fusion of “ze” and “‘g” is complete; all forms will therefore 
be found under “z.” No distinction is made between “i”? and 


«es 99 
. 


J 


The following table will make it possible for the reader to 
see readily in what section of the MS. each word occurs and 
also what parallels or antecedents are available for such sections: 


Fol. 1*-3". Charms and conjurations. No immediate source 
extant. Parallels occur in the Icl. MSS. A.M. 194, A.M. 434; 
Norw. in Bang, Norske Hexeformularer; Dan. in A.M. 187 
and in Ohrt, Danmarks Trylleformler. 

4"-40". Book of Simples. A fragment of a Norw. antecedent is 
preserved in A.M. 696 (N). The Norwegian version goes 
back to a Danish original closely related to the K MS. of 
Harpestreng.* The ultimate source is Macer and Constan- 
tine the African. For four chapters the source is 17 St. J.° 
or some related MS. 

41'-53'. Antidotarium. Goes back to a Norw. original now lost. 
Ultimate source is the Antidotarium Nicolai and other 
Salernian books of compound medicines. 

53”. A Lapidary. A version derived from D when that MS.was 
more complete than at the present time is extant in MS. 


* Mod. Philol. XXIII, 386. 
§ Mod. Philol. XXIII, 387. 
* Mod. Philol. XXIII, 388. 
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L—2—27 Trinity College (Dublin).’? The source is a Danish 

MS. closely related to the lapidary in K. 

S9*-S12"; S14*-S27". Leechbooks. Partial Icl. parallels in 
A.M. 655, A.M. 194, A.M. 434; Norw. in A.M. 673; Dan. 
in A.M. 187. 

$27"-S29" and $13. Cook Book. Danish original extant in K. 

” 


* * 





* 





7 





* 





aburd ? n. growth ? condition ? attack ? disease? d.sg. helpur 
pvi aburdi er af kalldre naturu er 50". The form here clearly 
neuter; elsewhere always recorded as masculine. Aasen 28* 
aaburd, m. vext, afgride. Vigf. 39° A4burdr, m. medic. salve, 
ointment. So Fritz. I, 5, where also the meaning attack 
(=bera vapn 4) is listed. Nowhere is a meaning parallel 
to that of D listed. The meaning disease might be suggested 
by O.E. onboren imminutus, Wr. Voc. II, 49, 60. 

alldur-rezdla ? f. fear ? fear of age ?:—petta gras (i.e., pipilla= 
Pimpinella) hrindur alldur redzlu fra manni S23". The 
reading apparently corrupt; MS. alld redlu. The Sw.LB. 
p. 33, has an article on Pimpinella similar to our passage, but 
it contains nothing parallel to the above quotation. In the 
present form Norw.=Icl. -hrezla, f. 

armkrika-edur, f. vein or artery in crook of the arm. Possibly 
Norw. v. armkriki; cf. also armkvists-z6r listed by Kalund, 
A.M. 434, p. 399, as new Icl. word. A.M. 194, p. 64, 1. 9: 
i decembre vek ena héstu armkvists édi:—Maius betunicam 
ok pipinellam dreck pu ok skein pu neztu arm krika edi 15’. 

armkriki, m. crook of arm, bend at elbow. Norw. Ross 10 
armskrike, m. albueleddets indre vinkel Dal. Jed. Ryf., 
Aasen 263* handarkrike, m. den krummede eller indbiiede 
arm B. Stift:—pessar priar eru j armkrikanum 24’. 

armkriskedur, f.=armkrika-edur q.v.:—skein efstzu armkrisk 
edi $16'=cephalica A.M. 187. 

augna-nest, n. canthus, corner on each side of the eye where eyelids 
meet. DL. ¢gnz nest. Probably Norw. inits present form. 
Ross 544 nest, n. giekrog, saavel ydre som indre, Set. Tel. Ma. 
augne-nest. Ogsaa mask. Tel. (Mo, Moland) neste. Kalkar 
IV, 986 djenest, djeende, tarekertel:—pat kiot er vex j augna 
nest 21’. 


7H. Larsen, “Nok et Harpestreng Haandskrift,”” Danske Studier, 1924. 
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augna-ra, f. canthus. Norw. The word is result of corrupt text 
in the only passage where it occurs:—Poss logur purkar aug- 
nara verck 23'=A.M. 434, p. 388, eyrnna vetu; S innen 
gre (Krist., p. 90); wanting in K. Aasen 386 kraa, f. 
vraa, hjérne i et hus; kro Voss, Hard. Rbg.; ro Tel. og Qstl.; 
raa, ved Trondh. 

barns-burdur, m. childbirth. This form not recorded earlier. 
The MS. also uses the well-established form barn-burdur:— 
barns burd S12” (in a title); vid barns burd $12’. 

barns-efnni, n. foetus:—dregur fra henni fyrer fareth barns 
efnni 35'= DL. forwrthet barn féthels (Krist. 169). Cf. 
Vigf. 116 efni, n. a stuff or material. 

barns-hals, m. a child’s neck. DL. barne hals (Krist. 117):— 
geingur barns hals ur lidi 11°. 

barns-leg, n. uterus, womb. In Mod. Icl. leg, n. in same meaning. 
Zoega 294. In Norw. leg, n. leie, liggested, Tel., Aasen 432:— 
matrix enn 4a norena maka barns leg 49”. 

barns-veni, n. pregnancy, foetus: vera med barns veni to be 
pregnant:—helldur su kona sem med barns vene er hennar 
blomstur firir naser ser eda verdur rotinn stoppud ok logd 
nedan vid berendinn pa kastar hun barns veni (foetus) 22’= 
DL. kone .... ther meth barn er, tha kaster hun barne 
(Krist. 163). veni=veni, n. a prospect Vigf. 719. According 
to Dr. I. Reichborn-Kjennerud barne-von is still used 
in Tel. in the sense pregnancy. 

baru-blod, n. @ flow of blood:—halltu apptur baru blodi pinu 2”. 

belgi, m ? belly ? cf. Vigf. 57 beli, m. delly:—pa mun belgi 
duma enn sott batna S10". 

belgingur, m. a puffing up, inflation. Not recorded in O.N. or 
Norw. Zoéga 48* lists it as Mod. Icl.:—gott.... moti 
belging kvidar 46". 

biarnar-istur, n. (paunch) fat of a bear. The word is Norw.; the 
Icl. parallel is -istra:—biarnar jstur med fleski S16’. 

biors-nyra, n. beaver’s kidney, castoreum. Possibly Norw., found 
only in Antidotarium*®; cf. Danish bjevergel, bevergel, 
bibergel, etc., Kalkar I, 213. Aasen 58 bjér, m. Hard. Tel. 
Rbg.:—diacastorium electuarium gert af biors nyra 44’. 

blod-laukur, m. Allium cepa, onion? cf. Vare Folkemed. Legeurter 


* Mod. Philol. XXTII, 387. 
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p. 36:—Tak brod af blod laukum. Vid hiarta madka er um 

skafna malyrtt ok et optt fastande bedi $10". The passage 

is corrupt as shown by the parallel A.M. 434, p. 378: Vid 

madka pa er um hiartat skafaa, tak brodd af blot-laukum 

ok malurt ok et opt fastandi. The only other record of the 

word is in A.M. 673 (ed. Hegstad p. 4) tak blodlauka. 

blod-siukur, adj. bloodshot (of eyes):—vid blodsiuk augu S20". 
The only use of the word earlier recorded is in the meaning 
dysenteric, cf. Fritz. I, 157, citing Heilag. I, 515; so also 
Mod. Icl., Zoéga 58. 

blod-stemma, f. a means of stopping hemorrhage, a charm for 
stopping blood:—ef kona hefir of micit blod lat pa rist pu 
fyrir nefnda blodstemmu 2". Norw.? Aasen 66 blodstemma, 
f. standsning af blodet i et saar; ogsaa et blodstillende middel. 
K4l. 399 lists it as new Icl. word. Bléndal, 90, lists it as Mod. 
Icl. 

blod-stemming, f. = blod-stemma q.v. Norw.? Aasen 749 stem- 
ming, f. stopning, standsning:—blod stemming 1'; blod 
stemming vid sar S21’. 

blod-pungi, m. the state of being bloodshot (of eyes). Cf. pungi, m. 
tyngde, Fritz. III, 1051, also heaviness, drowsiness, Vigf. 749: 
pat er gott vid blod punga S19". 

blomstur-kold? f? the centre of a flower, gynoeceum:—allar hafa 
per (i.e., the three kinds of Chamomilla) gular blomstur. 
kold j midunni 15”. The scribe apparently has not under- 
stood the word and has taken ‘kold’ as an adj. We should 
expect a fem. plur. modified by ‘gular’ as ‘koldar, koldir.’ 
Possibly Norw. related to kold, f. en fordybning i jorden, 
en lavt liggende flate, Aasen 375. Or should we with Trinity 
read ‘koll’ acc. sg. of kollr, m. a round top, skull, head? 
Trinity p. 96 note: ‘Locum ita corrige: allar hafa per gulan 
blomstr koll i midunni. blodin umhvervis eru sum svort en 
sum hvit.” The compound blomstur-kollur, m. would have 
the same meaning as that postulated above for a supposed 
blomstur-kold, f. 

bor-kal, n. the leaves of ‘borra-blad’ q.v. 20”. 

borra-blad, n. translates Lappacium, burdock, 20°. Aasen 72 
borre, m. Arctium lappa. 

boru-logur, m. juice of burdock. Cf. preceding word:—bakar 

madur sig vid boru log vormum 20°; med boru log 20”. 
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boru-rot, f. root of burdock:—sydur madur boru retur 20’. 

branda-lausur, adj. without flame:—a glodum branda lausum 
$28. 

briost-bruni, m. a burning of the chest, heart-burn. Norw.? 
Aasen 84 brune, m. brynde, hede, sterk varme i legemet som af 
sygdom, B. Stift. Ogsaa kvalme for brystet, halsbrynde, Ork. 
Ross 61 brjost-brune, m. halsbrynde. Rogaland mest: 
bréstbroone; Inh. bréstbraanaa. Brjostbrund? m. d.s. 
Rogaland: bréstbrunn:—gott vid purann briost bruna 47*. 

briost-kuldi, m. cold in the chest:—pat er einkanliga vid briost 
kulda ok mat magha 44°=Ant. Nic. valet precipue ad 
pectoris et stomaci frigiditatem. 

briost-speni, m. ni pple:—legur vid brios{t] spena 21". 

briost-proti, m. swelling or tumor of the breast. Recorded A.M. 
696, Hegstad, Gn. Frag., p. 13, lists the word as Norw. = DL. 
spyne bolde:—gott vid briost protta 6‘=mammis tumenti- 
bus; gott at leggia vid briost prota ok eistna 19". 

briost-veilsa, f. inflammation of the chest, consumption? :—vid 
allz konar briost veilsu 44"=Ant. Nic. sanat omne vitium 
pectoris; a close parallel is Lfeonard] M[ascall] ch. 40: “This 
cures all diseases about the lungs, the breast, and chiefly 
those which be in consumption”; gott einkanliga moti allri 
briost veilsu er af kulda verdur 45'=Ant. Nic. ad omne 
vitium pectoris. 

briost-vamm, n. disease of the chest. Icl. vamm. n. blemish 
(=vémm, f.) Zoéga 558; Norw. vam, n. mishap, misfortune, 
Aasen 895:—vid ollum briost vommum 48", cf. vommum 
eda meinum briostz manz eda buks 48". 

briost-voma,® f. disease of chest, cf. Vigi. 684 vama, f. a gualm, 
an ailment; Ross 893 vaam, n. mathed, kvalmhed:—mot 
briost vomum ollum 52’=Ant. Nic. contra uitia pectoris. 

bruna-blod, n. cholera rubea:—hun er einkanliga god .. . peim 
er hofud verck hafva. af reykium peim eda ropa er hin 
rauda colera er bruna blod ma kalla. gefur up or buk j 
hofud manni 49’= Ant. Nic. datur proprie yctericis epaticis 
et patientibus dolorem capitis ex fumositate colere rubee. 

bu-gras, n. mugwort. Recorded in Mod. Norw. Danish bynke, 
bune. Aasen 90 burot, f. bynke, Artemisia vulgaris. Mange 


* The MS. regularly shows the change v4> v6. 
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steder ogsaa kaldet: bugras, Sdm. og fl.; bu f. i Nordland; 
graabu, Ork. etc.:—artimisia er bugras 5". 

bui? [=bi-gras? q.v.] mugwort. Norw.? Ross 70 bue, m.= 
burot, Busk.:—tak bui ok legg vid liostan $12”. 

bu-karsa [=bi-gras q.v.] f. mugwort. Norw.?:—skal giora 
palatorium eda suppoforium af bu karso er 4a norenu heitir 
acticul (?) eda kacon (?) 49"=Ant. Nic. in quo cocta sit 
artimisia. 

bukka-sperla, acc. pl. m. excrements of male goat:—tak bukka 
sperla IX S18”. See sperla. 

buni [=bi-gras ?] m? smyria pat allt ok kleima med trifera 
saman bla dadri med buna 50°. 

dauda-kiot, n. proud flesh. Md. Sw. dédha kiét, dédh kiét, 
Séderw. I, 213 Norw. daudkjét, n. Aasen 100; DL. d¢gth k¢t: 
—spenxt grentt....rensar sar. ok skerer myrk augu ok 
tekur dauda kiot af sari 16"; Flos eris er copar reykur.... 
hann etur dauda kiot ok skerer augu 17’. 

deigill, m. dough. Norw.? Ross deigil? m. en klump ferdigealtet 
deig, Senja:—ger af deigil ok legg vid sar S23”. 

deili-ker, n. a vessel (of specific measure?). Norw. NgL. V, 
132 cites one use of the word, expressing doubt of correct 
reading and interpretation. The use in D confirms NgL.:— 
dreck fastandi eitt deili ker S27’. 

dript, f. dust. Error for ‘dupt’ which is the reading of parallel 
passages of A.M. 194 and A.M. 434 ?:—brenn pau ok tak 
driptina S16’. 

drotta? f. queen? Can it be=drottninga? cf. Sdéderw. I, 200, 
drotninga? f.=drotning:—enn pesse er kallath hofdingi ok 
drotta allra lekinga 50°. 

duma [=duna?] rumble:—pa mun belgi duma enn sott batna. 
$10". 

dyra-bit, n. bite of wild beasts:—pa skadar man eigi leknisdomur 
ok eigi dyra bit 5". 

dyr-gangur, m. a going out of doors, going one’s errand, cf. gangr, 
m. medic. a discharge, esp. from stomach; vall-gangr ex- 
crements; nidr-gangr, diarrhoea, Vigf. 191:—vekur manni 
dyr gang enn konu kleda hof 50’. 

efna, wk. v. help, be good for [= duga]:—pat efnar eitur stunginn 

saar 40". The usual meaning is perform, do, act. 
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egg-skurna, f. egg-shell. Possibly really=the white membrane 
inside the egg-shell? Norw. Ross 694 skurna, f. hinde=skinna. 
I Sogn, “Ai skudna yve A2ua’”’:—I egg skurnu skal breda 
smyslin aptur j fyrsto 41.= Ant. Nic. in testa ovi. In the 
same chapter the more common ‘egg-skurn’ is used. 

eistna-proti, m. swelling of the testicles:—pat (i.e., Caulis 
romana) dugir ok vid harfalli ok eistna prota ok marskyns 
siukdom er j manz skopum kan at prutna ok verda 11’; 
vid briost prota ok eistna 19". Written eisna-proti 12", 13". 

eitur-bit, n. poisonous bite:—Malurt dugir.... firir eitur bitj 
4"= DL. for eter ther man fanger af byt; pa dugir hun 
(i.e., holurt) vid eitri ok eitur biti 7‘; 18”, 27", 32", 38". 

eitur-bitinn, adj. having received a poisonous bite:-—er madur . 
eiturbitin eda stungin 34’. 

eitur-stunginn, adj. stung in sucha way as to be poisoned:—bat 
efnar eitur stunginn saar 40". 

endaparms-rauf, f. amus:—smyr um e. $10°; rid ume. S10’. 

endaparms-sott, f. disease of the rectum:—Pa fugls saur vid 
lagdur gredir enda parms sott S10’. 

eysil, vinegar, cf. Eng. eisell, O.E. eisil, aysel, aisill, Late Lat. 
acetillum, dim. of acetum:—ef pat er druckit med eysil. 
eda med peirri tempran er heitir oxczacara 45”. 

farens-yrtt, f. translates Usquiamus=Hyosciamus, henbane, 
DL. byline, 19°. 

festing, f. constipation. Recorded by Kalund A. M. 434 as new 
Icelandic word:—haft eda festing j maggha 10°. 

fjall-kominn, adj. come down from the mountains:—ungentum 
album ....god peim monnum er solbrunir eru eda fial- 
komnir 42". Ant. Nic. has no parallel, merely stating: 
Ungentum album ad salsum flegma. 

fima, f. disease, epidemic. Norw. Ross 161 fima, f. 1. iilferdighed, 
skyndsomhed, Hard. Ryfl. 2. omgangssyge (= yverferd), Ryfl. 
Jed.: feema:—moti fimu peirri er dyrea heitur 47’. 

flein-sott, f. rheumatism? Séderw. I, 259, flen (fleen), m? 

svulst, gikt knuta, gikt, rheumatism. Torp 118 flein, n. knute, 

skurv, svulstbyld hos ku. So also Aasen 166, Ross 184:—moti 

flein sott 46". No parallel in Amt. Nic. (1471 ed.), but a 

Mid. Dutch version has “pine in die lanken ende in die 

lendenen,”’ cf. Van den Berg, p. 64. 
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flugdyra-bit, n. imsect’s bite:—Rubra gras.... betir flugdyra 
bit $20". 

flygi, n. a swarm of gnats or flying insects. Norw. Aasen 172 flyge 
n. flyvende insekter, iser om en mengde af fluer og myg, Hall. 
Valdr. Andre st. flye, fly om myg og lignende dyr som er 
mindre end fluer, Hard. Telm. Smaal.:—pbat drepur flygi 9". 

fot-medi, f. weariness of the feet. Norw.? Aasen 184 fotmod, 
adj. treat, mat i fidderne:—vid sar ok prota af fot medi 
6’, DL. lacking. 

ful-vidur, m. translates Ramnus, buck thorn or black alder. 
Cf. O.E. filbéam, Rhamnus frangula, black alder, Bosw. Tol. 
344°. DL. haghenthorn:—Ramnus fulvidur kalldur j fyrstu 
stett 31’. 

fulzi, m. infection, decay, DL. rdte. paa fyrir kemur hann ollum 
fulza peim er j uf eda munni kann at verda 18". 

fyrir-farinn, adj. miscarried, run down (because of illness). Not 
recorded in this meaning:—fyrer fareth barns efni 35°; 
kemur holld aa pa er fyrirfarnir eru 51°. 

fyrsn [=fysn] f. desire, Just:—gerir fyrsn til kvenna 12”. 

fystn, f. New form or error for ‘fyst’ or ‘fysn’:—dugir vid 
blodras ok minkar fystn til kvenna 12". 

gasa-istur, n. goose-fat. Norw. 6", 24", 36”. 

geitar, f. pl. = Mod. Icl. geitur (Zoéga 158) achor, scald-head, the 
scald. Norw. recorded in A.M. 673. The form here with 
svarabhakti ‘a’ is East Norw. cf. Hegstad: Austl. Lekjebok 
p. 6:—pa muno geitar hverfa S16”. 

geita-sperla, acc. pl. m. (she-) goat’s excrements, cf. sperla, 
bukka-sperla:—tak geita sperla ok siod j fornu vinii S23". 
Norw. 

geitu-skalli, m. scurf, scald-head, DL. skurf; cf. Icl. geitur, f.pl. 
scald-head and Icl. skalli, m. baldness:—ok leggur vid geitu 
skalla hofuds 8". 

getadur [=getnadur] m. conception. New word or scribal error? 
talmar barns getad 18". Elsewhere our MS. uses ‘getnadur’: 
meinar barns getnad 35’; veitir hialp til getnadar 50°. 

gler-knifur, m. glass knife:—med gler knifvi'eda stein knifvi 9. 

griot-jord, f. rocky soil:—j griot jordu 10". 

gron [=grjon] n? groats. Norw. Aasen 244-245 groon Tel. Gubr. 

=grjon, n.:—sem kal med salltt ok edik ok gron 5’=DL. 


griin. 
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hallna, wk. v. decrease (of a fever), turn; an inchoative verb to 
halla Jean, hallr, m. Aill, hallr, adj. leaning to one side, 
literally come into a declining or inclined position:—enn ef 
sott hallnar 43.= Ant. Nic. datur in declinatione febrium. 

har-fall, n. the falling of hair. Recorded in Mod. Icl. Bléndal 
302:—dugir vid harfalli 11"; vid h. 23’; helpur h. 42”. 

hauskalli [=haus-skalli?] m. scald-head, dandruff, translates 
DL. skurf. Cf. skialli 14.= DL. skab and geitu-skalli= DL. 
skurf:—pat er gott vid hauskalla 33r = A.M. 434 har skalla. 

heila, wk.v. cure, heal. Recorded before only in the sense make 
good (legally) Vigf. 248, Fritz. I, 755:—pat (i.e., mastix) 
heilar ok prota j maga 21r. 

heilsa, wk.v. cure. Kal. 399 lists it as new Icl. word:—heilsar 
hiartta retur Sr= DL. heler. Used a great many times. Once 
spelled ‘hielsar’ 9” and once ‘helsar’ 11’. The latter certainly 
is due to a Danish antecedent ‘heler,’ and the former may 
be a late Icelandic diphthongization of a ‘helsar’ influenced 
by an earlier Danish ‘heler.’ The word occurs only in the 
Book of Simples. 

herking, acc.sg. heaviness, slowness. Cf. H. & T. 160 herki, 
m. lating, drog; herkja, v. slita seg fram; Vigf. 258 herkja, 
v. do with utmost difficulty:—god vid sinu kropnan ok herking 
ok limma dofva 41”. This seems to correspond to Ant. Nic. 
valet ad spasmum & tetanum. 

her-kveisa, f. rheum, defluction of humor:—er reyntt moti 
herkveisu er stendur j buk manz 46’= Ant. Nic. expertum 
est contra guttam calidam. Cf. Du Cange IV, 142. The 
simplex ‘kveisa’ is used elsewhere in our MS. in the meanings 
1. boil and 2. shooting pain, rheumatism." 

hiartar-mergur, m. marrow from stag’s bones:—Rid 4a hofud 
hiartar merg S16’; tak hiartar merg $22’. 

hiart-sott, f. disease of the heart:—gott peim er reddur er ok 
kvidu fullur eda reidur eda bradur eda sem hafvi einskonar 
vit firringar eda hiart sottir 45’= Ant. Nic. valet proprie 
multicis maniacis cardiacis et tristibus. 

hilu d.sg.n.? [=heilu?] adv. phrase:—med fullu ok hilu wholly ? 
39”. 


#© Can ‘herkveisu’ be scribal error for ‘heita kveisu’ = gutta calida? Gutta 
is used of any disease attributed to a defluxion of humor, resulting in swelling 
or inflammation, as gout, dropsy, fistula. 
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hirna [=hinna] f. membrane. The unusual spelling rm for nn is 
paralleled after long vowel eirn for einn, steirn for steinn 
but this is the only case after short vowel. That it is not 
merely scribal error is indicated by the two occurrences—, 
dregur hirno af augum 4r; ba dregur path af hirno pa sem 
talmar syn 31’. 

hirngingum d.pl.? meaning uncertain:—pat (i.e. Juniper) er 
gott med hirngingum ok pvi er madur fer hugsi 19". That 
both ‘hirngingum’ and ‘hugsi’ refer to the brain and the 
mind seems evident; the forms and exact meaning are 
doubtful. That the juniper is used for mental tonic is evident 
from many parallels. Vdre Folkemed. Legeurter p. 20: 
“Eneber VII eller IX fastynes the st¢rke menniskens 
herne, the stadigh ggrer hans syndh, the ffor varer hans 
syndh....” An exact parallel in Latin is found Krist. 
p. 282. So also Sw. LB. p. 172: “eenebir arla om morgon 
atin styrkia hidrna tempra skeel (i.e. understanding) gsme 
syn....” Trinity changes ‘hugsi’ to ‘hugsyki’ which 
shows the copyist’s interpretation. The correction is hardly 
warranted; we have rather some word related to ‘hugsi’ 
indecl. adj. tankefuld, betenksom, grublende, Fritz. II 88. 

hland-praung f. urinary pressure, strangury. Recorded once 
A.M. 696, cf. Hegstad, Gn. Fragm., p. 8, ‘landreng’ and in 
margin ‘hlandprong’ in another hand. K strangiroram, S 
strangwirtam:—leysir hland praung 14’. 

hof-gras, n. literally hoof-herb. The name points to coltsfoot. 
Icl. héfgresi, héfur. Norw. hestehov=Tusilago farfara, 
cf. Vdre Folkem. Legeurter, p. 96. Schiibeler, Virid. Norw. 
The description in our text does not, however, bear this out: 
—pbessi violas ber er men kalla hof gras 41". Amt. Nic. ‘cum 
oleo rosarum vel violarum’ gives no explanation. 

hofud-sott, f. disease of the head:—vid hofud-sottum skal tempra 
pat vid logh pess grass. er salvia heitir 45". 

hofud-proti, m. boil or swelling of the head:—med pvi er gott at 
smyria hofuth prota 37'=DL. .a. bold .i. houeth. 

hofud-pungi, m. heaviness of the head:—tver (sc. edar) i nas- 
raufum vid hofud punga 24" = /7 St. J. de naribus .i. propter 
grauitatem capitis. 

hofud-edur, f. principal vein:—priar eru hofud edar i manni 

24”; skedur pu hofud edi peirri er undir eyru er S21’. 
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hofud-ersla, f. madness, insanity. Norw. Aasen 961 Srsla, f. 
forvirring i hovedet, orhed, sandselished. Icl. ersl, n.pl. 
cf. Vigf. 759. Mod. Icl. héfud-ersl, n.pl., cf. Bléndal 383:— 
a nyrakath hofuth pess sem hofud erslur hefir 33°= DL. 
gield. 

hond-fylli, m. a handfull. Zoéga 146 fylli, m. fullness. Fritz. I, 
722, handfyllr, f. hvad der fyller haanden. Isl. Lex. I, 329 
hondfylli, f.:—tak hond fylla mynttu $9”. 

hryggiar-tangi, m. the spine, the end of the spine, cf. tangi, m. 
1. a point projecting into the sea. 2. the pointed end by which 
the blade is driven into the handle. Vigf. 625. Fritz. III, 677. 
Dr. Reichborn-Kjennerud has called my attention to the 
common Mod. Norw. rovetange, rumpetange:—ef hryggiar 
tanginn er smurdur a 41°=Ant. Nic. si spina inungatur. 

hugsi ? meaning uncertain. Cf. hirngingum. 

humsku-fullur, adj. having excessive humor, full of humor:—vid 
ler verck humsku fullann 13”. 

hunangs-tar, n? a drop of honey. Recorded A.M. 434 and listed 
by Kalund as new Icelandic word:—tak légin contaure ok 
hunangs tar S18". 

hversdags-rida, f. guotidian fever, 9°, 10", 46", S25". 

hvieti-stumpur, m. wheat bread; error for hveiti-stumpur? Norw. 
Aasen 763 stump, m. brédstumpe, et stort stykke ovnbagt brid, 
Berg. Trondh. Nordl. Stumpbréd, n. surbrid, ovnbagt brid 
(modsat flatbraud):—stappar madur mercki med hvieti 
stumpp 6'=S hwetz br¢éth krumma; K wat (!) br¢gt crumme. 

hvirfils-sott, f. disease of crown of head, dizziness, vertigo:—got 
moti hinum mesta hofud verk ok brotfalle ok hvirfils sott 
44"°= Ant. Nic. valet contra gravissiman cephalicam epi- 
lenticis vertigonosis. 

hensa-bani, m. henbane? Reichborn-Kjennerud: Vdre Folkemed. 

Legeurter, p. 83, lists ‘hénbane’ among Norw. names for 

Hyoscyamus niger. But a marginal note in our MS S9v 

reads: Urtica netla | a Islandsku hensabane. In the Danish 

of Henrik Smid ‘hgnsebane’ is regularly translated Bursa 
pastoris; Kalkar II, 355> interprets it Hyoscyamus:—tak 
rot af grasi pvi er hensa bani heitir. ok verm jliar manz ok 
bit vid pat leysir vel S9v (i.e., if a man may not go his 
errand). 
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hevindla, translates borra-blad, burdock:—Lappacium borra 
blad eda hevindla. hun er .iiii. kyns ok oll hafa nestra eirn 
krapt 20°. 

jarn-rydur, m. iron rust. Icl. ryd, n. Fritz. III, 41, cites two 
uses of the masc. In Mod. Norw. the word is supplanted 
by ‘rust’:—Ferrugo iarn rydur 18"; af jarn ryd eda eitradom 
vafnum 23". 

innyfli, n. 1. matrix:—pat innyfli sem barn skal j getaz 14” 
(not recorded earlier in this meaning). 2. n.pl. entrails, 
bowels, the common meaning, is used often. 

jstru-kvidur, m. paunch-belly:—vid jstru kvid tak rug braud 
pat eigi er blandat vid annath korn S25". 

kallda-rida, f. agwe:—pat (i.e., diaciminium) er matuliga peim 
er.... kallda ridu kennir 44". 

kapal-miolk, f. mare’s milk. Found only in a marginal note in 
a later hand. Cf. Lat. caballus. According to Marstrander 
borrowed through Celtic. 

kenna, wk. v. to prescribe:—gera sem lekningh kennir 50°; 
svo sem lekning kenniz peim er parf 51°. Not recorded before 
in this meaning. Used also in the common sense know, 
recognize, notice. 

kiot-vella, f. a boiling of meat? broth or stock of meat? Séderw. I, 
659 kidtvilder (pl. acc. kéth wella L.B. 2:57), m. afkokning 
af kétt. KAl. 399 lists it as new Icl. word:—Tak hiartar horn 
ok skaf af ok siod j vatni priar kiott vellur ok renn pat sod 
gegnum kledi S21” (cf. A.M. 434, p. 379, 1. 17); Tak gras 
pat er pulegium heitir ok siod pat i vatni priar kiot vellur ok 
dreck sidan S25'=A.M. 434, p. 385, 1. 16: tak gras, er 
heitir pulegium, ok siod III kiotvellr i vatnni ok dreck pat 
sodit. 

klungers-blomm, n. flower of dog-rose, Norw. Aasen 367 klunger, 
m. used all over Norway for Rosa canina and other brambles. 
In Iceland, where the bramble does not grow, the word is 
used for rough ground, Vigf. 344:—pvi vatni er roser eru 
velldar j eda viole ef rosir fer eigi eda klungers-blomm 44*. 

kleda-hirsla, f. clothes-chest:—enn ef pat verdur lagtt j kleda 
hirslur S20"= A.M. 434, p. 384, 1. 1, i kleda aurk. 

kleda-hof ? menstruation:—vekur manni dyr gang enn konu 

kleda hof 50". The meaning assigned seems supported by 

another passage: pat helpur ok peim konum er eigi fa 

kleda hafa 49°= Amt. Nic. prouocat menstrua. 








hlutinn sialfan 8Y=K knytre. ON knypri, n. 


No masc. noun is recorded. 


= 


Engl. cod-piece:—dugir vid bolna kodda 18”. 
kompost, compost? Lapaces™ er eins kyns kaal er 


mustardi pa ma leingi hirdaz til matar. ok tekur 
nafn 20”. 


Aasen 380. 


447 setja e-m koppa:—i aprili er gott eda blod 
koppa S15", cf. Séderw. I, 684. 

kulda-efni, n. cold condition, cold origin, cf. Fritz. 
n. 6. tilstand, stilling, omstendigheder ved sag eller 


efni eru 44’. 


Enn su er svortt er kollud hefir beggia vegna 


kusamar heitir 52°= Ant. Nic. datur cum vino i 
sit salvia aut herba paralisis. 


1 Reading uncertain. The word is alphabetzed under ‘L,’ 
looks more like ‘V.’ No parallel in DL. 
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knypri, acc.pl.m.? knots, lumps, piles:—pat er gott vid pa 
knypri ok pat sara kiot er vex j millum hlauna manz vid bak 


knot, lump; 


Mod. Icl. hnypur, knypur, n. a bent or cowering position. 
Ross 413 connects Norw. hnupa, f. and hnyp’, rose-haw. 


kodda, acc.pl.m. testicles, Norw. or Danish, Aasen 374 kodd, m. 
testicle; DL koddz; Halvorson, Jsi. Lex. 464 kodri, m. scrotum; 


um sidir er 


kompost er kallad ef pat er sodit med hunangi ediki ok 


pa kompost 


koppar-kerrald, n. copper vessel. Recorded in Mod. Norw. cf. 


koppa, wk.v. to cup (i.e., to bleed with a cupping vessel). Not 
recorded from the old period. Aasen 380 koppa; Bléndal 


ath lata ok 


I, 291 efni, 
person hvori 


denne befinder sig:—ok er pat vid somum sottum ef per eru 
af kulda efni. svo sem heitt er moti peim sottum er af heitu 


kumrar, m.pl. 1. buds of leaves. 2. catkins, aments (of birch, 
aspen, hazel, etc.). Aasen 395 kumar, m. pl. Berg. Trondh. 
Nordl., kumur, Ork., kumul, Indr. The form ‘kumrar’ not 
elsewhere recorded; the MS clearly kum*=kumra, acc.pl.:— 


gren blod. 


ok kumra kuodu fulla a eftzom kvistum sinum 30’. 
kusamar? transl. herba paralisis, i.e., St. Peter’s-wort, primrose, 
cf. Van den Berg, Ant. Nic., p. 216:—kusamars gras 45", 
the passage is corrupt and has no parallel in the Ant. Nic.; 
med pvi vini er j er sodet gras pat er salvia heitir eda pvi er 


n quo cocta 


kveri, m. something rolled into a twist or bunch, a sponge. Norw. 
Ross. 449 kvere, m. 1. haarvirvel=kvervel Sdf. Forde: 


but the initial 
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kveere. Maaske for Tvere. 2. em sammenvreden visk el. 
kovast til at skure el. térre med, Tel.:—j vasar (leg. nasar) 
sem kvera liten 51’. 

kvidar-sott, f. stomach-ache:—dreck ....cinnamomum fyrir 
kvidar sottar verck S16". 

kvid-kreppa, f. cramps of the stomach:—er gott vid kvid kreppu 
29°= DL. writh i quith. 

kvid-reppa, f. acute pain or cramp of the bowels. Aasen 598 
repp, m. en kort sygdom, et anfald af en eller anden svaghed :— 
pa er gott vid ler verck kvid reppu hosta ok buk verck 10°= 
DL krampe; pat er gott vid kvid reppu ok utsott 12"°= DL 
mykel Igsn. This passage suggests Mod. Icl. repa, f. 
diarrhoea. 

kvidu-fullur, adj. full of anxiety:—peim er reddur er ok kvidu 
fullur 45’; beim er hrygger eru ok kvidufuller 46’. 

kvisl, f. branch, forked branch. Aasen 441 kvisl, f. en kléf, iser 
om en miég-greb der er dannet af en kléftet gren. Bléndal 
463 kvisl, f. gren, gaffel:—pat hefir kvisler grenar 37’; i lut 
af vin tres kvislum S16’. 

kvodu-fullur, adj. full of resin:—kumra kvodu fulla 30°. 

kve-smeria, f. an ointment from resin (from birch trees). 
Norw.? Aasen 413 kvede, n. saft eller gummi som udbrendes 
af birkenever. Udtalt kv@e, nogle st. kvee. For a possible 
smeria, f. cf. Torp 663 smyrja, f. smérelse:—pa (i.e., buds 
of birch tree) skal... . saman lesa vid pann tima sem peir 
skulu j lauf springa. pa skall stappa ok j osoltu. kvesmeriu. 
pvi sem geriz j maiu. manade 30’. 

lausnar-gras, n. cathartic herb:—lausnargrass temprat med 
kolldu vatni 43’, and four other places. 

lausnar-hlutur, m. a cathartic:—af peim lausnar hlut er heitir 
scamonia 49", 

lausnar-lekning, f. a cathartic:—per lekningar er lausnar lek- 
ningar heita 51°; su lausnar Iekning 51’. 

laust, f. catharsis:—gefir svefn ok laust peim er pat etur 15". 

laustur, f. catharsis:—med einni lettri lausti 7’. The form can 
only be from a fem. ié-stem, but without umlaut cf. Nor.’ 
§374, n. 1. 

leir-keralld, n. earthenware vessel:—vardveitiz j leir kerallde 30”. 

lida-kveisa, f. pain of joints, rheumatism v. herkveisa:—vid lida 

kveisa ok lima 45’; god moti fota sott ok miadmar verck 

sott ok allri lida kveisu 52". 
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lida-sott, f. illness of limbs or joints, rheumatism. Aasen 444 
lid-sott, f. et slags gigt:—miadmar sott ok lida sott 41° = Ant. 
Nic. arteticis et sciaticis. 

lifrar-sott, f. disease of liver:—(sc. skall skeina) Epatica under 
armi. vid lifrar sott 24"=17 St. J. propter eparis dolorem. 

lifra-sott, f. disease of liver:—lavar ber....er gott vid lifra 
sott ok maga 9Y=K siuk lyver. 

lifur-proti, m. a swelling of the liver, abscess:—vid lifur prota 
22'=S for bolde innen liuer (not in K!). The reading of 
the Danish favors the second definition. 

lifur-verckur, m. pain or disease of liver:—dreckur madur pat 
(i.e., Calamus). pa dugir pat vid lifur verck ok maga 14'; 
17”, 43”, 45°. 

lifvis-madur? Uncertain reading MS lifvismom:—Dyacicomnen 
(sic= Ant. Nic. diacitoniten) ....veitur hialp....ollum 
of myklum lausnum. ok allra hellzt lifvismonnum (?). 
Helpur ok peim er hafa svanga verck. ok ok tigurligum.” 
holld j sma pormum 45”= Ant. Nic. delicatis hominibus et 
nobilibus. From the Latin it is safe to conjecture that we 
have a dat. plur. ‘“‘lifvis-monnum” =hég-lifis-monnun, i.e., 
men of easy quiet life. 

lim-fastur, adj. like glue:—pat eydir ok j manni illa vokva ok 
limfasta 45”. 

liosti, m. vulva:—tak bui ok legg vid liostan undir kledi konu 
$12’. 

lungna-protti, m. pustule of the lungs 37°=DL bolde i lunge. 

maiu-manadur, m. May:—pa skal j maiu manade saman lesa 
30”. 

matar-melting, f. digestion 48”. 

mat-losti, m. appetite. Norw.? Aasen 483 matlost, m. madlyst, 
B. Stift. Ellers matlyst; Aasen 459 lostemat, m. sjelden og 
lekker mad, N. Berg.:—ok gerir mat losta 21". 

mat-magi, m. stomach. Used only in the Antidotarium where 
it regularly corresponds to the Latin stomacus. 42%, 44", 
46", 47", 47", 48", 48", 49°, 50”, 53°. 

meinleiki, m. harm, injury. Ross 510 meinleik, n. skade paa 
kroppen, S. Trond; Bléndal 538 meinleiki, m. = meinleikur, 


#2 A small open space on each side of ‘ok tigurligum’; where the phrase 
now stands, it breaks the context. The Latin text shows that it rightly belongs 
after ‘livismom.’ 
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m. sygdom; Vigf. Fritz. & NgL record it in the meaning 
hindrance:—fyrir utan allann voda ok meinleika 46”= Ant. 
Nic. sine molestia. 

miadmar-sott, f. illness of the hips, sciatica:—miadmar sott ok 
lida sott 41°= Ant. Nic. arteticis et sciaticis multum prodest. 

miadmar-verckur, m.=miadmar-sott q.v. 45’. 

miadmarverck-sott, f.=miadmar-sott q.v. 52". 

migi, m. membrum virile. Bléndal 544, Aasen 498:—vid pvi er 
migi bolnar 24”. 

millta, n. milt, spleen. Used three times for the more common 
millti:—prutid millta 18"; vid siuktt millta 24", 26”. 

morna [= morkna] wk.v. waste away. Norw. Ross 524 morna= 
morkna, Sogn, Hard. Shl. Ndm. Hedder i Shl. “morna”’ 
ellers regelmessig ““modna”’ i Sogn, S. Berg. 1. smuldre hen. 
2. om folk: hentares; svinde hen uten synderlig lidelse:—peim 
ollum er morna eda porna 43"; peim er morna brot 43”= Ant. 
Nic. ethicis; peim er pornanndi ok mornandi ridu (reading 
uncertain) hafa er etici heitir 48°; hinum er porna ok morna 
aller j brutt 48'= Ant. Nic. ptisicis. 

mornan, f. a wasting away. Norw. v. morna. Aasen 508 lists 
an adj. moren, skérnet, and Ross 524 notes its use in Shd. 
Ndm.:—gott vid mornan manz 44‘= Ant. Nic. ptisicis; vid 
mornan manz ok pornan 44’. 

mote-gipt, f. antidote:—eitt antidonum (i.e., antidotum) er 
kalla ma lekning eda mote gipt peirra sotta er hennar 
natura er j mote skipath 50". The word seems, then, to 
have come into use by direct translation from Latin and not 
through German as suggested Falk & Torp I, 308 (Germ. 
ed.) v. gift. Possibly Norw.; mote, adv. and prep. still used 
in N.Berg. Aasen 510. 

munn-seri, n. soreness of mouth. Norw. cf. Hegstad, Gn. Fragm. 
13:—at smyria vid munn seri 7’=K (p. 113, 1. 8) smurth a 
manz mun ther sum sart er; vid munseri 13Y= K saar mun; 
vid munn seri 31'= K saar mun. 

munugdar-lifi, n. carnal life=mund-lifi Fritz. II, 754, Bléndal 
561:—hier hefur vid munaugdar™ lifi Sl11'.=A.M. 194 
(Alfredi I, 76) munat lifi; vid munugdar lifvi $26”. 


3 The MS a few times has ‘au’ for ‘u,’ cf. tempraud, pp.n.pl. 5’, laungu= 
lungu 20*, stoppaud, pp.f.sg. 21%, 22". 
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myrr [=meyrr] adj. tender:—pann tima sem hofudet er myrt 
28°'= K megr. 

nasa-bora, f. nostril. Record. in Mod. Norw. Aasen 524; DL 
nese thyrle, nese réf:—letur varmt j nasa borur 27°; 
latenn j nasa borur 35’. 

nasa-daun, m. (evil) smell in the nose:—vid nasa daun. tak legg 
af myntu. ok lat j nasir ser. pa tekur af opef S17". 

nasar-rauf, f. mostril:—blas i nasar raufarnar 2°; naser (sic!) 
raufar S14".=A.M. 434 nasraufar. 

naturu-blod, n. (natural) blood:—sa sem hafa kalltt naturu 
blod 23°. 

naturu-litur, m. natural color:—dugir kvendi at fa sin naturu 
lit 14°= N naturuligan lit, which may be the correct reading. 

neyra [=nyra] n. kidney:—siukt neyra 12'; prytur (leg. brytur) 
stein j neyra 12”. 

of-blod, n. excessive blood 22". 

of-ganga, f. excessive walking. Bléndal 591:—moti fota sott 
peirri er madur fer af of gangu (Norw. without u-umlaut) 
6'=K af mykeal gang. 

of-groinn, adj. excessively grown, injuriously grown:—vid ollu 
pvi er of groit er j manz likam 12’=K alt thet ther innan 
manz lykum bundet er. 

of-purka, f. excessive dryness 44°= Ant. Nic. ex siccitate. 

of-votur, adj. (cf. vatr) excessively wet:—of vat sar 5°; of votum 
ligominibus 40°. 

of-veta, f. excessive moisture or humor:—purkar of vetu 39”. 

olyfians-dryckur, m. poison. For the form ‘élyfians-’ instead of 
‘6lyfianar-’ cf. Nor? §380, 2:—vid eitri ok olyfians dryck 
$22”. 

érslor,™ f.pl. madness, distraction. Norw. Aasen 961 Grsla, f. 
B. Stift, Ostl. og fl. Icl. ersl, n.pl.:—item vid érslor $17". 

pila-lauf, n. leaves of the willow. Norw.:—Stappar madur hana 
(i.e., katost) med pila lauf pa heilsar hun blodugtt sar 21”. 

reysi-ledra, f. weasel? Norw. not elsewhere recorded, but cf. 
Aasen 438 lekatt, m. hermelin (=réyse-kat) Smaal. (Sv. 
lekatt). Maaske egentlig et andet lignende dyr: sneemusen 
(Mustela nivalis). Séderw. I, 798 lai-katter, m.:—tak reysi 
ledru kvika ok lat j grytu S26”. 


“ T.e., grslor. The spelling 6=¢ occurs only a few times in the MS, which 
regularly shows complete fusion of x and ¢. 
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ridu-madur, m. one having a fever:—gef ridu manni at drecka 
S26”. 

ridu-minning, f. foreboding of fever:—pat er matuliga beim er 
fiorda dags ridu eda kallda ridu kennir vid eda ridu min- 
ningar 44°; gott peim er ridu minningar hefir 47°. 

ridu-time, m. the hour of the fever:—adur enn ridu time kome 38". 

rifia-sullur, m. swelling of the ribs, pleurisy (?):—pat er gott 
ath rifia sulla 37"°= K for boldz.i. rif. 

rossa-pistill, m. horse-thistle-—scamonia sive senecion....a 
norenu rossa pistill 34” suggests that it means Senecio 
vulgare, groundsel. Elsewhere in the MS ‘scamonia’ seems 
rather to stand for Convolvulus scammonia, scammony. 

rynski, n? state of being wrinkled. Norw. related to hrgékkva, 
to curl; hrokkin, curled, wrinkled, Vigf. 289; hrukka, Mod. 
Norw. rukka, Sw. rynka, a wrinkle, Falk & Torp II, 927:— 
dugir vid rynski j anlitti 19”. 

sallt-grof, f. salt-mine, salt-pit 34". 

samburdur, m. @ mixture, compound. Not recorded in this sense, 
cf. Vigf. 510, Fritz. III, 168:—stomatichon heitir einn 
samburdur spiza 48". 

silfur-froda, f. silver-froth, foam:—silfur froda dugir pat sama 
sem gulldz froda 4*=Constantine: cadmia eius similiter 
operatur ut cadmia auri. ' 

sina-verckur, m. pain of the tendons:—kal dugir ok vid sina 
verck 11”. 

sinu-kropnan, f. cramped tendons. Norw. Cf. Aasen 651 sina:— 
god vid sinu kropnan ok herking 41° = Ant. Nic. ad spasmum 
& tetanum. 

skera, wk.v. make clear or bright, Kal. 399 lists it as new Icl. 
word:—skerir myrk augu 11”, 16", 17"; lettar punga raust ok 
skerir 22°; skerir augu 22’, 29°, 35”. 

sma-bollotur, adj. having form of small spheres:—giora svo sma 
bollott sem erttr 52". 

sol-brunn (or sol-brunninn?) adj. sun-burned:—er god peim 
monnum er sol bruner eru eda fialkomner vid allz konar 
ryiu 42". 

sottar-peli, m. obstruction of humors? Cf. Vigf. 734 peli, m. 

obstruction in chest, catarrh; Bléndal 969 peli, m. slimsamling 

for brystet og deraf filgende vanskelighed ved at trekke veiret, 

trangbrystedhed :—fazt leingur wid sottar pelan j manne 53". 
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spena-verckur, m. pain of the nipples, infection of the nipples, 
$21’, S25”. 

spen-miolk, f. (woman’s) milk:—med spen miolk kven manz 50". 

spon-matur, m. food to be eaten with a spoon 53°. 

spyiu-digur, adj. large with waste? pat helpur spyiu digrum 
magha ok vinn blasnum innyflum 45’= Ant. Nic. vomitum 
abstinet. ventositatem precordiorum emendat. 

spyiu-dryckur, m. potion to provoke vomiting, emetic:—spyiu 
dryck tak pu eigi S15”. 

spyio-sott, f. sickness that provokes desire to vomit:—gefzt hon i 
spyio sott j dryck 16’=K gyfs hun i spy dryke. 

sperla, acc.pl.m. from sperl or sperdill (i.e., sperla <sperdla < 
sperdila)? dimin. of Icl. spard, n. sheep’s droppings, Vigf. 
581, Bléndal 777. In A.M. 434 acc.pl. sperdla, listed by 
K4lund p. 399 as from sperdill. The spelling with ‘z’ in our 
MS suggests Norw. Cf. further Aasen 741 spel and speril, 
tail:—tak geita klaufir ok sperla S16". 

stal-gaddur, m. steel spike S13". 

striu, n. hards, hurds. Norw. Aasen 762 stry, n. blaar, grov hor ; 
strju, Hall. Valdr.:—i lin eda striu $20°. 

svalg-rum, n. gullet:—snarpleik barka manzens eda svalgrums 
eda tungu rota 44°= Ant. Nic. ad omnem lingue et gutturis 
asperitatem. 

svanga-sott, f. disease of the groin, disease of small intestine:— 
moti svanga sott 46"; helpur ok peim er hafva svanga sott ok 
sma parma 48’= Ant. Nic. iliosis confert; god peim er svanga 
sott hafa eda smaparma verck 52°= Ant. Nic. ualet multum 
iliosis. 

svanga-verckur, m.=svanga-sott q.v. 41’, 45”. 

tungl-far, n. course of the moon:—geta peirra tida er setar eru 
eptir tung] fari 24". 

tungu-gall, n. fongue-gall, sore spot on tongue cf. Séderw. II, 1, 
682 tungu gaal ? n ? fel el. vérck i tungan; Bléndal 234 gall, 
n. = galli, m. feil, lyde, skavank:—tveer (sc. edar) under tungu 
vid tan verck ok tungu gall 24’. 

parfsamligur, adj. suitable, necessary? Fritz. and Vigf. list only 
the adverb parfsamliga:—sa dreckur (sic) er parfsamligur 
23". 

pornan, f. a drying up 44” v. mornan. 

pumalfingurs-zdur, f. a vein in the thumb S15". 
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purla, wk.v. roll up. Norw. Aasen 847 turla, krélle (=tulla) 
Lister; Ross 843 Lister, Mandal:—pburla svo saman sem 
fingur pinn er vaxinn 51’. 

uf-sig [=ulf-sig q.v.] n. falling of the uoula, cf. Icl. ufur, m. 
Norw. uv, m.; Norw. and Icl. sig, n. a slow falling, medic. 
prolapsis, Bléndal 692. In Mod. Icl. the usual expression is 
‘ufurinn drypur’ Bléndal 878:—gott vid uf sigi 29°=DL 
for dripzl fallen. 

ulf-sig [=uf-sig q.v.] n. falling of the uvula. Norw. Aasen 869 
ulv, m. drébel, uvula, B. Stift, Gbr. Nordl. og fl. uv, Set. 
Tel. :—at leggia aa ulf sigh 34". 

up-neyta, wk.v. consume. Recorded A.M. 194:—sallt purkar ok 
up neyter illt blod 33’= DL smelter. 

vamlan, f. nausea. DL wemels:—god vid lausan kvid ok vid 
vamlan 11'; gott vid vamlan 17", 33'°=K vemels; moti 
vamlan ok spyio 47’=Ant. Nic. vomitum et subversionem 
stomaci aufert; gott moti vamlan ok spyiu 50’. 

vamla, wk.v. grow mauseated v. vamlan:—letur mann ok 
vammla S27'=K g¢gr at vemi. 

vammle? d.sg. of vaml? related to vamm? fault, blemish:—vid 
allz konar briost veilsu ok vammle 44°=Ant. Nic. sanat 
omne vitium pectoris et pulmonis. 

vanga [=vangi, m.] f. upper part of cheek, temple:—rid a enni 
ok vid vongu 40” (2 times). 

var-fullur, adj. full of matter (of eyes), Aasen 19 augnevar, m. = 
augnesaur, voer eller slim i dinene; Ross 888 var, m. sliim, 
Vestf. og fl.; Bléndal 912 var (-s, vér) n. urenlighed i djen- 
krogene:—at rida j augu ef var full eru 19°= DL wark i gghn. 

vas-kveisa, f. water-blister:—hreinsar likam af skabbe ok vas 
kveisum 18". 

vatnz-ras, f. a flow of water (of the eyes). New meaning, cf. Vigf. 
682 vatns-ras, f. a trench, water-course:—latid j augna smysl 
pa purkar pat vatnz ras 12°. 

vatz-gratinn, adj. watery (of eyes). Aasen 240 graaten, adj. 
tilboiélig til at grede:—at baka vatz grattinn augu 10’.= DL 
kranke ¢ghen. 

vatz-kveisa, f.= vas-kveisa q.v. 13°. 

veilsa, f. humor, matter. v. briost-veilsa:—pat dregur til sin 

veilsu ur saare 42", 42”; nu er um Per lekningar er lausnar 

lekningar heita ok leysa alla veilsu fra manne 51” humor; 
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dugir vid allz konar aungna (sic) veilsu 17’= DL skymel, 
Macer caligine. 

veitur, n. sheep-tick. Norw. Aasen 915 veiter (veitr) n. faarelus, 
N. Berg. Nordl. Ellers i formen veit. According to Reich- 
born-Kjennerud Trichodectus spherocephalus, which are very 
common in Norway:—pbat (i.e., argentum vivum) drepur 
lys. fler. knittur. veitur ok flygi 9°. 

vetur-kulde, m. the winter cold, Norw.? Aasen 927 vetterkulde, 
m. Mod. Icl. vetrarkuldi, 32". 

vind-blasinn, adj. full of wind, puffed up:—leysir vind blasin 
innifle 44°=Ant. Nic. ventositatem intestinorum soluit; 
helpur spyiu digrum maga ok vinn (sic) blasnum innyflum 
45"=Ant. Nic. ventositatem precordiorum emendat; vind 
blasinn mat magha 50°; vind blasen maga 52”. 

volka, wk.v. roll or crush something (between the palates), soak. 
Zoega 591 dirty, soil, rumple; Aasen 894 kramme, knuge, 
forslide, Sw. walka:—ef madur velkar hann innan millum 
sina goma 38"; tak pu ull ok volka vid log leknis blads $20”. 

vonslen ? whey, juice:—til pess er allr vonslen er ur sigin $27" = 
K vatlen, Molbech 201 i.e., valle, cf. Sw. vassla, whey. 
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Krist.= Kristensen, Marius. Harpestreng, Gamle Danske Urtebiger, Stenbiger 
og Kogebéger, Kjébenhavn, 1908-1920. 

Lieonard] M[ascall] = Prepositas his Practise. A Work very necessary to be used 
for the better preservation of Health of Man. Translated out of the Latin 
by L. M., London, 1588. 

Macer=Choulant, L. Macer Floridus de Viribus Herbarum, Lipsiae, 1832. 

Molbech=Molbech, Chr. Henrik Harpestrengs Danske Legebog, Kiébenhavn, 
1826. 

N =the Norw. fragment of Harpestreng v. A.M. 696. 

NgL.=Norges Gamle Love. 

Nor.?=Noreen, A. Altislindische und Alinorwegische Grammatik, 3. auflage, 
Halle, 1903. 

Ross=Ross, Hans. Norsk Ordbog, Kristiania, 1895. 

S=MS K 48 Royal Library Stockholm, ed. Krist. q.v. 

S+folio nr.=Secondary Series, i.e., the 21 folios incorrectly bound between 
fols. 8 and 9. Cf. Introductory remarks. 

17 St. J.=MS 17 St. John’s College, Oxford, cited from Chas. Singer. A Review 
of the Medical Literature of the Dark Ages, with a New Text of about 1110. 
London, 1917. 

Torp=Torp, Alf. Nynorsk Etymologisk Ordbok, Kristiania, 1919. 

Trinity = MS L-2-27 Trinity College, Dublin (not publ. cf. H. Larsen, Danske 
Studier, Kjébenhavn, 1924). 

Van den Berg= Van den Berg, W. S. Eene Middelnederlandsche Vertaling van 
het Antidotarium Nicolai, Leiden, 1917. 

Vdre Folkemed. Legeurter=Reichborn-Kjennerud, I. Vdre Folkemedisinske 
Legeurter, Kristiania, 1922. 

Vigf. = Vigfusson, G. An Icelandic-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874. 

Virid, Norw.=Schiibeler, F. C. Viridarium Norvegicum, Christiania, 1886-89. 

Zoéga=Zoéga, G. I[slenzk-Engsk Ordabok, Reykjavik, 1904. 
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OTHER ABBREVIATIONS 


Berg.= Bergen. B. Stift=Bergens Stift. Dal.=Dalarne. Gbr.=Gudbrands- 
dalen. Hall.=Hallingdal. Hard.=Hardanger. Icl.=Icelandic. Inh.=Inn- 
herred. Indr.=Indrejen. Jed.=Jederen. Ma.=Mandal. Md.=Middle. 
Mod. =Modern. N. Berg.=Nordre Bergenshus. Ndm.=Nordmiére. Nord. = 
Nordland. Norw. = Norwegian. O.N.=Old Norse. O.E.=Old English. Ork. = 
Orkedalen. Rbg.=Raabygdelaget. Ryfl.=Ryfylke. Sdf.=Séndfjord. Sdm.= 
Séndmére. Shl.=Séndhordaland. Smaal.=Smaalenene. Sw.=Swedish. 
Sxt. =Seztesdalen. Tel. =Telemarken. Trondh.=Trondhjem. Valdr. = Valdres. 
Vestf.= Vestfold. Ostl. = Ostlandet. 
Other abbreviations are self-explanatory. 
HENNING LARSEN 


Towa University 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF OLD ENGLISH éag, éah IN 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 


1. Purpose of the Investigation. 


The purpose of this investigation is (a) to trace the develop- 
ment of Old English éag, éah in some of the dialects of Middle 
English, as far as this is exemplified in early forms of Place- 
Names and in texts of known provenance, and (b) to examine 
the possible value as a dialect-test of the ME development of 
éag, éah. I hope to shew that the raising of é to # before 3 and h 
in the 13th and 14th centuries can be assigned to a certain 
group of Midland and Southern dialects, though the diphthong- 
ization of é before 3 and hk does not seem to be confined to the 
dialects of any specific area. 

The following pages deal with the dialects of all the English 
counties south of the Ribble and the Humber. The Place-Name 
spellings which, together with the evidence of literary texts, 
form the material on which my conclusions are based, will be 
found at the end of the article. The date of each document is 
given, the century being indicated when the date cannot be 
ascertained more exactly. 

This article was completed in the autumn of 1925. Since 
that date my friend, Miss Mackenzie, has supplied me with 
further material illustrating the development of OE éag, éah, 
in the South Eastern and London dialects of Middle English. 
The facts now brought to light necessitate a slight modification 
of my final statement, especially as regards the counties of 
Essex and Beds. A brief analysis of Miss Mackenzie’s material 
and results will be found in a supplementary note at the end of 
the main part of this article (§ 41). 


2. The EME Development of OE éag, éah. 


By the end of the OE period, éag, éah had become ég, éh 
(with a tense @) in all dialects (Luick, Hist. Gram., §278; 
Biilbring, Elementarbuch, §200, 317, 318). These groups appear 
in early Middle English as 23, 2h. EME tense é was diphthong- 
ized in most dialects before 3, h [j, x], e.g., hei3e, heth, ‘high,’ 
ei3e, ‘eye,’ neth, ‘near,’ etc. The diphthong appears first in 
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12th and 13th century texts, such as the Worcs. Fragments, 
Vices and Virtues, Trinity Homilies, etc. Among some speakers 
é may have remained before 4, whence such forms héh, néh, léh. 
However, Luick’s view seems to be that EME é was diphthong- 
ized everywhere before -h-,! and that the eA-spellings are merely 
traditional. (Luick, §403b.) 

We have, therefore, in EME, 1) ei3 from OE éag; 2) eth 
or 3) ék from OE éah; 4) @ from OE @a in inflected cases, e.g., 
héa, léa, in which the -h- was lost between vowels (*héaha, etc.). 

The 4th or é-type is rare in ME literary texts, though very 
common in PIl.-N. forms. This is probably because the word 
léah, which so often appears in Place-Names as /Je(e) (from 
OE dat. Jéa), is of rare occurrence in prose or verse compositions. 
The word héah, which had an inflected form héa in OE, is 
sometimes found as he, both in Place-Names and literary texts 
(e.g., in Audelay: he ‘high’), though usually as hegh, hey, etc. 


3. Confusion of OE éag, ah in ME. 


In some OE words there is an interchange of éag, éah in 
declension. Thus OE béah (with -g- unvoiced finally) has dative 
béage. By analogy with such forms as this, in which the -g- is 
original, nouns and adjectives ending in -éah in the nominative 
sometimes have inflected cases in -éage, instead of the earlier 
contracted forms in -éa; for instance, OE /éah has dat. Jéa or 
léage, OE héah, dat. héam, héagum, etc. We find, therefore, 
double forms of these words in ME, with -eik from the un- 
inflected and -eie from the inflected type. The two are often 
confused, so that -e(i)he is used for the inflected cases, and -ei 
for the uninflected. The e(i)/ type appears even in words which 
always had a vowel-ending in OE, e.g., OE éage, ‘eye,’ ME eie, 
ei, ehe, etc. 


4. The Later Development of EME ei3, eth. 


Early Middle English 2: before 3, 4, becomes i in some ME 
dialects; in others the diphthong remains. The consonant -3 
was probably lost in either case. 


‘Except perhaps “auf dem nordhumbrischen Gebiet,”’ §403, Anm. 5. 

I have assumed that i developed from the diphthongized from (cf.Luick, 
§407); it is possible however, that the raising took place at the undiphthong- 
ized stage-2-in inflected forms ( [é-je], etc.). 
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We find, then, in certain Middle English dialects, ie ‘eye,’ 
hi, hie ‘high,’ ni ‘near,’ lie ‘meadow,’ etc.; in others, heih or 
hei(e), neih or nei, eye, leye, etc. 

The earliest indications of the raising of the vowel é before 
3, 4, date from the middle of the 13th century. Luick (§407, 
Anm. 1) quotes the form hi3e from MS C (c. 1260) of King Horn. 
Still earlier, but less reliable examples occur in La3amon: nih, 
nieh. These may represent an Anglian *nik, formed on the 
analogy of the superlative nihsta (with i for é before h+ cons. 
See Luick, §275). 

The earliest Place-Name forms with -i- in the material given 
below are from Hampshire: Ly (1236); Estlye (1244); Tederlig 
(1254). 13th century Place-Name forms with -i- appear also 
in records from other counties: La Lye (Shropshire, 1249); 
Fernilig’ (Derby, 1255); de Hyghetorp (Staffs., 1260); de Lye 
(Wilts., 1277); Wodelye (Sussex, 1284); etc. The 13th cent. 
Berkshire Cartulary (Abingdon) has hiwege, higweg ‘highway,’ 
de Andelia. 

The fact that -é- is found within the space of less than thirty 
years in Place-Names of counties as far apart as Hants. and 
Derbyshire, seems to indicate that the i-type had developed 
some considerable time before it appears in the spelling, and 
that it had spread rapidly among the speakers of a very large 
part of the country. 


5. Summary of the ME Dialectal Treatment of OE éag, éah. 


A table of the different possibilities of the development of 
OE éag, éah, will probably make the complicated process rather 
clearer. 


OE éag(e) <ég(e) <ei3(e)—————_ < ee) 
<i(e) 
<ih 


<eih eth 
OE éah<éh éh 








We may perhaps reduce these five forms to three: (1) those 
with -i-, (2) those with a diphthong, (3) those with tense -é-. 
The ei-, e3-forms are the commonest, even in many dialects 
where the i-type had certainly developed. 
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The modern pronunciation [hai, ai, nai] etc. comes from the 
ME i-type. The ME ei-type, which would normally become 
Mod. Engl. [ai], survived in Standard English as late as the 
early 18th century in the pronunciation [heit] for ‘height.”! 

The geographical distribution of the various ME types of 
pronunciation for OE éag, éah, is discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 


6. The Distribution of ei, &h, é for OE éag, éah, in ME Dialects: 
Place-Names. 


Place-Name forms illustrating the development of OE éag, 
éah, are common in all parts of the country. The elements 
containing OE éah, éag, are héah ‘high,’ léah ‘meadow,’ téag 
‘house.’ The first occurs only as the first element in Place- 
Names, the second and third occur as first and second element, 
or uncompounded. The words /éah, téag, perhaps received a 
pretty strong stress when they were used as the second element 
of a Pl.-N.*; the éah-group does not seem to develop differently 
according to its position in a PI.N. 

The Pl.-N. material given below is fairly extensive. It is, 
however, very difficult to reach any definite conclusions as 
to the precise geographical distribution of the ME forms ei, 
éh, é, representing OE éag, éah. 


é: The é-type (le, lee, etc., probably from OE /éa) appears 
most frequently in Pl.-Ns. from Hants, Berks., Bucks., Nor- 
thants., and the counties east and south of these—that is, all 
the south-eastern part of the country. 


éh: The éh-type predominates in the South-west, that is, in 
Devon, Dorset, and Somerset. It is also fairly common in all 
the counties south of the Thames, and in a group of West 
Midland counties—Cheshire, Staffs, and Shropshire. 


ei: The West Midland group just mentioned, with the 
exception of Cheshire, have usually ei. This is the prevailing 
type in the other Midland counties, Lancs, Derby, Notts, 
Lincoln, Leics, Warwick, Worcs, Glos., Hereford. 


1H. C. Wyld, English Rhymes, p. 123. 
2 Compare the Mod. pronunciation of the Sussex Pl.-Ns. Ardingly, Hoathly, 
etc. (ddinl4i, houdldi), etc. 
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eih: The eih-type is rare, but occurs in counties as far apart 
as Devon, Suffolk, Kent and Shropshire; we find it also in 
literary texts in very different dialects: Laz3amon A, heih, neth, 
etc.; Vices and Virtues, heih; and in such texts as the Southern 
Legendary, William of Palerne, and Joseph of Arimathea. 


In the Place-Name forms of almost all of the 32 counties 
included in the present survey, three types occur—eh, ¢i, e. 
Many of the literary texts show more than one form. For 
instance, the late 14th century romance of Sir Ferumbras, which 
was probably written in Exeter, has not only the spelling -egh, 
which predominates in the Devon Place-Names, but also -ey. 
This spelling does occur in Devon PI.Ns., but more rarely than 
-egh. 
The Place-Name forms do not seem to agree always with 
the evidence of the literary texts. Thus, Robert of Brunne 
(Lincs.) has several examples of egh-forms: hegh, negh, etc., 
though the Lincs. Pl.N. forms have only -ei and -e. Havelock, 
however, has only -ei. 

On the whole, the occurrence of -eih, h, or -ei (for OE éag) 
in a ME document, does not seem to afford much assistance in 
determining the dialect of the text. 


7. The Geographical Distribution of ME -i- for OE éag, éah. 


Rather more reliable as a test of dialect is the occurrence 
or absence of the i-type for OE éag, éah in a literary text.! The 
area in which the raising of EME ei3, eih, to 13, ih took place 
has not yet been determined with any preciseness. The #- 
spellings are rare in ME Place-Names; in some cases, the pro- 
portion of i- to ei-, e-, or 2h-forms is only about 5%, sometimes 
even less. Since, however, the spelling -i- never appears in the 
records of some counties, we are perhaps justified in assuming 
that in the dialects of those counties where i-forms are found, 
the i-type is fairly well established. 

The counties in whose records the greatest number, or at 
least the largest proportion, of i-forms have ‘been found, are 
those of the central Midlands and of the central south, from 
Derbyshire to Hampshire. They include Derby, Notts, Leics, 


1 See H. C. Wyld: “Place-Names and Linguistic Studies,” p. 137. Intro- 
duction to Survey of English Place Names, Pt. I. 
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Staffs, Warwick, Northants, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Wilts, 
Hants, and also Surrey and Sussex. 

A smaller proportion of i-forms is found in the Pl.-Name 
material for Hunts (1, 14th cent.), Suffolk (1, 13th cent.), 
Linc., Norfolk, Beds., (each with one example in the 15th 
century), Worcs. (2, 14th cent.), Shropshire (4 examples in 
13th century, none later in Place-Names). 

Herefordshire has several examples of i-forms from the 13th 
century onwards; the PI.-N. evidence is not corroborated by 
that of the literary texts written in Herefordshire, Herebert’s 
poems and the Harley Lyrics, which seem to have only eh- and 
ei-forms. 

My material for Glos., Somerset and Devon has no i-forms. 
The single example from Dorset—Henly—refers to a place on 
the borders of Hants. 

Cheshire and Lancs. have such a small proportion of i-forms 
as to be practically negligible: 1 i- in Cheshire to 310 eh- and 
ei-forms; in Lancs, 4 i-forms to about 850 eh-, ei-, and e-forms 
(less than 3%). 

No i-forms seem to occur in the Place-Names of Essex, 
Kent (see §34), Middlesex, or in the London documents before 
the time of Chaucer. The Chaucer MSS frequently have the 
spelling heigh, neigh, etc., but the rhymes show that the poet 
pronounced hie, nie, etc. (Wild: Chaucer Handschriften). 

The EME ei-type seems to have survived in ME in the 
dialects of Devon, Somerset, and Glos., though the i-type may 
have spread westwards into the dialects of these counties 
towards the end of the ME period (see $§29, 38, 39). 

Since the Place-Names for each county show in most cases 
a considerable number of different forms, it will perhaps be 
advisable to take the counties one by one, and to give the 
PI.N. statistics and the evidence of the literary texts for each 
one separately, rather than to attempt a general statement, 
which would probably be misleading. 

The Counties are dealt with in their order on the map, 
beginning in the Northwest with Lancashire, and crossing from 
west to east, and then back from east to west, and so on. For 
each county I give the number of examples of each spelling 


1 But see Supplementary Note, p. 41. 
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I have found in Place-Name forms, stressed and unstressed, 
in the 13th, 14th,and 15th centuries. 


8. Lancashire. 

13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 

Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei —- 85 1 657 743 
éh 7 10 _ 54 71 
eih —_— 
e 7 
i 1 
ib 3 


31 38 


The proportion of i- to other spellings is so small as to be 
hardly admissible as evidence. The i-forms occur in 15th 
century official records, not in the local monastic cartularies of 
the 13th and 14th centuries. The spellings Highamboth, and 
Highriley are found in documents dated 1464. The older ei-type, 
however, survives in the forms Heigh Halsted, Heigh Redealgh, 
in the Clitheroe Court Rolls of 1534.! 


9. Cheshire. 
13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
1 3 82 106 
25 176 204 


22 28 
1 


The solitary 13th century i-form does not seem sufficient 
evidence to prove the existence of the i-type in the ME Cheshire 
dialect. There are a large number of ei-, éh and é- forms in 
the 14th century Cheshire material, and not a single spelling 
with -7- 


1 Ekwall, Place Names of Lancs. 
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10. Derbyshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 


Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. 


2 124 — 156 
3 7 


—_ 12 
—_ 12 
2 va 


15th cent. 


Str. Unstr. Total 


— 63 345 
2 2 17 


1 41 
— 18 
2 


The number of i-forms in the Derbyshire Place-Names is 
not inconsiderable: in all, 20 -i- to 403 other spellings. The 
i-forms are extremely rare in all parts of the country. Therefore, 
as the i-forms appear in Derby Place-Names in the 13th, 14th 
and 15th centuries, it seems probable that the i-type developed 
in the dialect of this county pretty early. 


11. Nottinghamshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 

Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
10 1 77 - 35 124 
1 —_ 1 

1 2 

1 3 


i 
1 


The proportion of #- to ei-, éh- and é-forms is 3 to 136. 
The i-forms seem to be genuine in this dialect. 


12. Lincolnshire. 
13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. . Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
— 1 2 9 — 37 
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The Place-Name material is not very full. There are 74 
ei- and e-forms to 1 i-form. The early 14th century Handlyng 
Synne of Robert of Brunne has usually 7 both in spelling and 
rhyme, though -egh occurs sometimes in the spelling: shegh, 
hegher, heghbe, ye [rh. enuye], y3en, y3e, yne [rh. pyne]; hy 
[rh. foly], hye [rh. melodye], hygh hyghe [rh. spycerye]; my [rh. 
wur by], nye (rh. crye], nygh. Havelock has only ei: eie, eyne, hey, 
heye, ney, etc. 

The i-type had probably developed in the Lincolnshire 
dialect by the beginning of the 14th century. 


13. Leicestershire. 
13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 1 21 — 19 — 11 52 
éh — 2 — 5 
eih 
é 14 14 
1 1 
h 
The Place-Name forms and the late 14th century Chronicle 
of Henry Knyghton have i as well as ei: (Knyghton) hey3est, 
hey3te; hyghest. ‘The Place-Names have also éh- and é-spellings. 


14. Staffordshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
5 167 1 117 — 16 306 
21 1 4 30 


2 46 


1 


A small proportion of i-forms appears in the Pl.-Names of 
Staffs. in the 13th and 14th centuries. The form Gaunelyee 
is probably a scribal mistake for ‘Gauneleye.’ However, the 
i-forms are perhaps a genuine feature of the Staffordshire 
dialect, since we find this spelling in the 13th century records 
of the adjacent counties of Derby and Warwick. 
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15. Shropshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 


13 84 5 14 1 43 160 
2 3 10 1 — 18 

_ — 3 

12 16 

3 4 


The 13th century Place-Name forms with -i- may represent 
a genuine local pronunciation, though it is surprising that no 
i-spellings occur among the later Pl.-N. forms. The PL-N. 
material is perhaps not full enough. Myrc and Audelay have 
both ey- and -i-: (Myrc, Instructions) hye (2), ye (3), yen (1); 
hegh (1), megh(e) (3), mez (2). (Audelay) e ‘eye,’ he ‘high,’ 
eyne; hye, ye. 


16. Herefordshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
13 113 9 1 20 


The evidence of the Herefordshire Place-Names is not 
corroborated by that of the Harley Lyrics and Herebert. The 
Harley Lyrics have apparently always ey: e3e(m), eye, heye, 
heze, hey3e; heh, neh. Herebert also has -ey: hey3e, heynesse, 
eyen. 

The i-forms in Herefordshire Place-Names occur only in 
the Episcopal Registers. I am inclined to consider them merely _ 
introduced by a scribe. 
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17. Worcestershire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 


5 2 38 — 70 =: 185 
- — 16 — 13 33 


il 


1 1 2 


The Worcs. Place-Name forms with -i- are both of the 14th 
century. If the i-forms in Lajamon A are genuine (see §4), the 
i-type must have developed in the Worcs. dialect very early. 
The Place-Name material is not very plentiful. This may 
explain the small number of i-forms found. 

The 12th century Worcs. Fragments have only -ei-: ei3en, 
neth, e3en. La3amon A has several different spellings, indicating 
different types of pronunciation: fleh, heh, neh; fleh, hah, neh; 
heze, e3an, ezene, haze; hei, heie, flei; fleih, heih, neih, peih, 
haihe, path; nih, nich. 


18. Warwickshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
1 _ 1 
éh — — — 
é 21 
I 
th 


There seem to be enough i-forms in the material analyzed 
above to prove the existence of the i-type in the Warwickshire 
dialect: The Coventry Leet Book has almost always -i: high3, 
hize, hy3e, hye, myghe, etc.; but Canley, Sandeley, Kerresley, 
Astley, etc. 





—s =) for st Ss OS 
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iY. Northamptonshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 

ei _ 21 1 4 — 6 21 
éh 3 a= 2 — 5 
eih 

é _- 38 — 26 oe 14 14 
i -- 3 1 = 4 
ih 4 — 4 


The i-forms are not infrequent: 8 i- to 115 ei-, éh- and 
é-forms. 


20. Huntingdonshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 

Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 6 16 — 1 23 
éh _ 1 1 
eih 1 — 1 — 2 
é _- 4 == 74 1 10 89 
i 1 — 1 
ih 


The material is perhaps insufficient. The 14th century 
i-form seems genuine. 


21. Cambridgeshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 

Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 4 7 oa 2 — 4 17 
éh —- 3 3 
éih 
é —- 78 — 43 — 16 137 
I 
ih 


No i-forms appear in the Place-Name material. Since the 
i-type had apparently spread into Norfolk and Suffolk by the 
15th century, it is probable that the dialect of Cambridgeshire 


had adopted the same pronunciation by the end of the ME 
period. 
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22. Norfolk. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
1 2 1 7 — 1 12 

éh 1 — 
eih 
é 56 
I 
ih 

No i-forms occur until the 15th century. The 14th century 
Norfolk Gilds have always heye ‘high.’ 


23. Suffolk. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 1 1 21 44 — 2 69 
éh _— 1 9 13 — 24 
— 1 1 3 
é t 5 40 — 51 
i 1 1 
ih 
The solitary i-form in the 13th century is not very con- 
vincing. It seems unlikely that -i- could have been the genuine 
form in this dialect before the 15th century, for neither Norfolk 
nor Essex have -i- until late ME. 
The 15th century Bokenam has regularly -i-. 


24. Essex. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 

Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei — 17 5 38 6 11 77 
éh 1 3 3 1 4 13 25 
eih 1 — 1 
é — 7 48 25 70 
i 1 1 
th 

Essex has no i-forms until the 15th century. The 15th 

century Palladius has always -i-. Vices and Virtues (c. 1200) 
has only diphthongized forms: heih, eiene, heize, etc. 
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25. Hertfordshire. 
13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 


— 4 2 26 — 19 49 
1 _ 1 


1 21 54 
3 


The i-forms appear early. The apparent absence of #-spell- 
ings in the later records is perhaps due to insufficiency of 
material. 


26. Bedfordshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
22 — 4 — 26 


1 


The material is not very extensive. No i-forms appear until 
the 15th century. If, however, the dialects of the adjacent 
counties of Herts., Nrthants and Bucks had #- for éah in the 
13th cent., it is probable that Beds. had the same type before 
the 15th century. 


27. Buckinghamshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
4 os 9 16 
1 1 


20 63 86 
2 2 


The proportion of i- to other spellings is 2 to 103. The 
i-forms are early 14th century. 
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28. Oxfordshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 

Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 7 14 7 45 1 95 154 
éh — 4 5 -- 9 
eih 3 _ 3 
é —_— 17 3 53 2 86 156 
i 2 -- 2 1 2 4 11 
th 


The i-forms are found in Oxfordshire Place-Names of the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries. They almost certainly represent 
the local pronunciation. 


29. Gloucestershire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 

Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 10 249 1 112 a 3 3s 
éh _— 4 — 11 15 
eih 2 — 2 
é 2 64 1 28 95 
I —— 1 1 
ih 


The i-type seems to have spread into the Gloucester dialect 
in the late 14th century. No i-forms occur in 13th century 
Place-Names of Glos. Robt. of Glos. has always -ei-: eye, heye, 
hei, hei3, ney, nei3, pei, etc. Trevisa (c. 1387) has usually -y: 
hy3(e), ny3, y, yene; but also -ey: pey, eye, bey3, hey3zest. A single 
Pl.-Name of about the same date as Trevisa has -i-: Berklye 
(1387). 

30. Wiltshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 1 1 10 74 6 45 120 
éh — 3 _ 23 1 14 40 
eih — 2 2 
é — 4 28 29 1 15 49 
ij 4 _—, 13 5 34 a 56 


ih — 1 1 — 2 








-— 2a 2s Ge 4s 


fr re 42a m/f! 
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The Place-Names of this county have a fairly large pro- 
portion of i-forms. The same type appears in St. Editha 
(c. 1420). This text writes both -y- and -ey-, but the rhymes 
show that -é- was the pronunciation of the author: my3e, y3e, 
hy3e [rh. enterly, lye ‘lie’], ynon ‘eyes’; ney [rh. by], hey3e, ey3e 
(rh. lady3e, redy, signify). 


31. Berkshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 

ei 8 123 3 8 142 
éh 1 23 1 3 28 
eih 

é 2 110 = 157 269 

I 8 2 oo 3 13 
ih 


The i-type occurs several times in the 13th century Abingdon 
Cartulary, and is found also in 14th century records. Even 
without the evidence of these forms, the position of the county 
between Wilts, Oxford and Hants would make it probable that 
the dialect of Berks had -i- for OE Zag, éah. 


32. Surrey. 

13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei — 6 — 1 — 4 11 
éh 1 2 1 3 1 10 15 
eih — 2 2 
é —_ 7 — 4 7 18 
é — 4 1 -~ 5 
ih 


I have very little material for Surrey, but since the i-forms 
are found in the 13th century Chertsey Cartulary as well as in 
the 15th century records, the i-type was probably pronounced 
in the Surrey dialect: 


1 See H. C. Wyld, “Place Names and Linguistic Studies,” p. 139. 
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33. London and Middlesex. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 

Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei —_ 5 1 9 — 3 18 
éh 6 —- 1 6 13 
eih 
é _ 11 — 33 a 2 46 
I 
ih 


The Place-Names of Middlesex, the London Gilds, and 
Davy, have no i-forms. I have a very small collection of Pl.-N. 
material for Middlesex, so the regular ei- and e-spellings may 
be misleading. We should, however, expect to find i-forms in 
Davy, if the London Dialect of the early 14th century pro- 
nounced é for éah. Chaucer has [i] in rhyme; the spelling of 
the Chaucer MSS is -i- and -eigh-. The i-type may have been 
introduced into the London dialect during the 14th cent., from 
the dialects of the neighboring counties of Herts, Bucks, and 
Berks. 

Early examples of the diphthonging of late OE tense 2 
before -h, -3, occur in the Trinity Homilies: heige, neih, eie, 
heie, etc.; egen, heg, hegest, hegh, etc. The Lambeth Homilies 
have only -eh, -eg: e3an, e3e, eh3an, heh, hehne, he3, etc. 


34. Kent. 
13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 

ei 2 2 5 1 10 
éh 2 3 10 12 3 3 33 
eih _— 2 1 — 3 
é -— 7 — 20 — 2 29 
ieh — 3 3 
i 

ih 


The iegh-spellings of the Place-Names may represent éh 
with a tense [é], since -ie- is often used in South-eastern texts to 
express the sound [é]. The same form, -ie-, is used occasionally 
in the Ayenbite: nie3, nye3 (7 times); this text usually has -e3: 
e3e, e3en, he3, heze, etc. William of Shoreham has a few i-forms: 
ni3z (1), hy3e (1), pie ‘though’ (1), by3 (1), but usually -e3, -e73: 
eyen, heye, he3(e), heize, hezest, ne3, pey, etc. 
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35. Sussex. 
13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 

ei —- 1 — 1 1 4 7 
éh “= 5 4 9 5 8 22 
eih = 2 
é ~ 5 1 16 21 
i _- 4 a= 1 4 3 12 
th 1 1 


The i-type seems to have developed early in Sussex. The 
modern Sussex Place-Names ending in -/ly [lai] are descended 
from the ME [i]-type. 


36. Hampshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 1 8 _- 10 — 6 24 
éh — 4 2 11 _— 6 21 
eih -- 1 1 
é a 11 1 64 —— 30 3=105 
i 1 13 oo 2 23 
ih _ 1 1 


The i-type appears first in the Place-Names of Hants. 
-i- spellings are fairly common in both 13th and 14th century 
documents. The Winchester Usages (1387) have, however, 
only -ei forms: heye (2), hey3e (1). 


37. Dorset. 

13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei 3 14 2 3 1 3 20 
éh 1 5 4 16 _— 5 26 
eih _ 1 4 5 10 
é -- 2 _ 1 —_ 5 8 
i — 1 1 
ih 


This county has rather more éh- than ei-forms. The Place- 
Name Henly, which is the only example of i-spelling found in 
Dorsetshire Pl.-Ns., refers to a place on the borders of Hants. 
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38. Somersetshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 
ei —_ 16 -- 7 — 10 33 
éh 4 18 5 31 2 35 95 
eih —- 6 6 
é —_ 6 -—- 7 -- 9 22 


The Place-Names of Somerset have no i-forms. 


39. Devonshire. 


13th cent. 14th cent. 15th cent. 
Str. Unsitr. Str. Unstr. Str. Unstr. Total 

ei 3 27 4 10 -—— 2 46 
éh 11 57 36 333 10 109 556 
eih —- 1 2 2 5 
é — 8 2 9 19 
I — 

th 


No i-forms appear in the Place-Name material, which is 
fairly full. The late 14th century Devonshire text, Sir Ferum- 
bras, has usually -ey, -egh: e3¢, ez3en, he3, heze, hegh(e), ne3, 
ne3e, negh3, ey3e, hey3, eyne [rh. y-sleyne], hey [rh. alway], etc. 
A few i-forms occur also, but only in rhyme: my: socoury; 
ny3e: a-sty3e (P.P.); hye: bye, ‘by,’ dye, ‘die,’ diffie, Normandye. 
It is possible that the i-forms were introduced by the author, 
from another dialect, for the sake of the rhyme. 


40. Summary. 


OE éag, éah, became -ég, -éh [éj, éx] in Late OE. This tense 
-é- was diphthongized in EME before -A, -g, in most dialects— 
hence EME -éih, 23. In certain dialects, EME ez before 3, h, 
was monophthongised and raised to [i], probably in the early 
13th century; the groups -2i3, -eih thus became -i(3), -#4. In 
other dialects, -213, -2i remained. 

The dialects in which the raising originally took place seem 
to have been those of the Central Midlands and Central South, 
that is, of the following counties: Derby, Notts, Staffs, Leics, 
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Warwick, Northants, Oxford, Berks, Wilts, Hants, Surrey, 
and Sussex; probably also Herts and Bucks, and possibly Shrop- 
shire, Hereford, and Worcs. 

The i-type appears in the 14th century records of Hunts, 
and in the Lincolnshire texts of the 14th century. The dialects 
of Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, and London 
apparently retained the éi-type until the 15th century. 

The diphthong -éi- probably remained also in the dialects 
of part of the N. W. Midlands—Lancs. and Cheshire—and in 
the South-west, Glos., Somerset, Devon, and Dorset. 


41. Supplementary Note on OE éag, éah, in the 
dialects of London and the South East. 


Miss B. A. Mackenzie, in an investigation (not yet pub- 
lished) of some phonological points of the ME dialects of London 
and adjoining areas, has come to the following conclusions with 
regard to the development of OE éag, éah, in the S. E. Midlands. 
The raising to i(h), etc., apparently took place, in this area, first 
in Beds, and the i-type spread thence into N. Herts and Essex, 
and later (14th c.) from Essex into London and also into Suffolk. 
The late 13th c. Essex texts, Arthour and Merlin, King Ali- 
saunder, and Richard Coer de Lion, have i-rhymes. Miss 
Mackenzie finds no i-forms in the London dialects—either the 
city type or the Middlesex type—before the time of Chaucer. 

The appearance of i-forms in the 13th c. records of Essex 
and Beds slightly increases the area in which the é-type may be 
regarded as having developed early. The 14th and 15th c. 
i-forms from N. Herts fill the gap in my Herts material for this 
period (§ 25). 

South of the Thames, Surrey has i-forms from the 13th c. 
onwards (as indicated in § 32 above). Several i-forms occur 
in Kent records, but almost all of these are found in one set of 
documents, the Hundred Rolls, Miss Mackenzie considers 
them open to suspicion. 

Miss Mackenzies statistics for Beds, Herts, Essex and Surrey 
are as follows: 

Beds. (150 ey-forms). i-forms: 13thc., 4; 14thc. 1; 15th. 3. 
Herts. (320 ey). i-forms: 13thc.,—; 14thc., 3; 15thc., 4. 
Essex. (320 ey). i-forms: 13thc., 2; 14thc., 2; 15the., 7. 
Surrey. (140 ey). i-forms: 13th c., 7; 14th c., 11; 15th c., 3. 
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SOURCES OF PLACE-NAME FORMS HERE QUOTED 


ABBREVIATION TITLE AND DATE 


Abingdon Cart. 
Barnwell Mem. 


Brantyngham Reg. 


Cal. Inq. 


Cantilupe Reg. 


Cat. Anc. Dds. 
Cerne Cart. 


Cheshire Acc. 


Ckrsnd. Cart. 


Derby Ch. 


Eynsham Cart. 
Eyre Bills 


Feudal Aids 


Glos. Cart. 


Hurley Ch. 


Leics. Rec. 
Liber Cust. 


Liber Albus 
Malmesbury Reg. 


Merton Rec. 





Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon. Ed. W. H. Stevenson, 
Rolls Series, 1858. (c. 1250.) 

Liber Memorandum de Bernwelle, 1296. Ed. J. W. Clark, 
Cambridge, 1907. 

The Register of Thomas de Brantyngham, Bishop of Exeter. 
Ed. Hingeston-Randolph: Episcopal Registers. (1370- 
94.) 

Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. 1904, etc. (13th—15th c.) 

Register of Thomas de Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford. 
Ed. Griffiths, Canterbury and York Soc. IV, V, IX, 
1906-7. (1275-82.) 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Public 
Record Office. Vols. i-vi. (12th—15th c.) 

Cartulary of Cerne Abbey. Dorset Nat. Hist. and Antiq. 
Field Club. XXVI, XXIX. (14th c.) 

Accounts of the Chamberlains and other Officers of the 
County of Chester. Ed. Stewart-Brown, Lancs. and 
Cheshire Record Soc. 1910. (1301-1360.) 

Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey. Ed. Farrer, Chetham 
Soc. Vols. I-VII. 1898-1909. (13th c.) 

Descriptive Catalogue of Derbyshire Charters in Public 
and Private Munimenit Rooms. Jeayes, London, 1906. 
(12th-15th c.) 

Cartulary of Eynsham. Ed. Salter, Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1907-8. 
(12th-15th c.) 

Select Bills in Eyre. Ed. Bolland, Selden Soc. 1914. 
(13th c.) 

Inquisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal Aids, 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Vols. I-VI. 1899, 
etc. (13th—15th c.) 

Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Gloucestrie. Rolls 
Series 33, (13th c.). 

St. Mary’s, Hurley, in the Middle Ages: based on Hurley 
Charters and Deeds. Wethered, London, 1898. (13th 
and 14thc.) 

Records of the Borough of Leicester. Ed. Mary Bateson 
London 1899, 1901. (1103-1509.) 

Liber Custumarum. Ed. Riley, Rolls Series: Munimenta 
Gildhallae Londoniensis. (14th c.) 

Liber Albus. Ed. Riley (see above). (15th c.) 

Regisirum Malmesburiense. Ed. Brewer, Rolls Series 72a, 
b. (14th c.) 

Leases in the Muniment Room of Merton College, Tran- 
scribed by W. H. Stevenson. 
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ABBREVIATION TITLE AND DATE 

Nott. Rec. Records of the Borough of Nottingham, 1155-1399, London 
1882-3. 

Orleton Reg. Registrum Ade de Orleton, Bishop of Hereford. Canterbury 
and York Soc. XII, XV. 1907-8. (1317-27.) 

Oxford Cart. Cartulary of the Monastery of St. Frideswide at Oxford. 
Ed. Wigram, Oxf. Hist. Soc., 1895. (2nd quarter of 
15th c.) 

Publ. Works Public Works in Mediaeval Law. Ed. Flower, Selden Soc. 
1915. (14th c.) 

Ramsey Cart. Cartulary of Ramsay Abbey. Rolls Ser. 79. (14th c.) 

Ronton Cart. The Ronton Cartulary, in MS. Cotton Vespasian C xv. 


Ed. Wrottesley, W. Salt Arch. Soc. Coll. IV. (14th c.) 

Staffs For. Pleas. § Pleas of the Forest, Staffs. Ed. Wrottesley, W. Salt Arch. 
Soc. Coll. V. 1884. (1216-1307.) 

Staffs Plea Rlls. Staffordshire Plea Rolls. Ed. Wrottesley, W. Salt Arch. 
Soc. Coll. VII. 1886. (1294—1307.) 

Whalley Cou. Bk. The Coucher Book or Chartulary of Whalley Abbey. Ed. 
Hulton, Chetham Soc. X, XI. (14th c.) 

Worcs. Reg. Registrum Prioratus Beate Marie Wigorniensis, Camden 
Soc. 91, 1865. (1285.) 


PLACE-NAME MATERIAL 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


13th century. e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 

OE léah_ Aspele I (1260)*. Risle II (1283). Stratle II (1275)*. 
Feudal Aids I (1284-6). 

OE /éah: de Crauele. Hussebourne Crauele*. Stratle. 

14th century. ey(e)-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1302-46). 
OE héah: Heyham. Hegham. de Heywode. 
OE léak: La Leye*. Lega*. de la Leye’. de Lega’. Leythone. 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1302-46). 

OE léah: Acle*, Akle. Aspelee. Aspele‘. de Craule. Hussebourne Craule. 
Husseburncraule. Hattele. Ocle. Okle. Prestele. Prestelee. Risle’. 
(de) Rysle*. Stepynglee. (de) Stepingle*. Stratle’. 

15th century. igh-form (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1428). 

OE héah: Hygham. 

ey(e)-forms (stressed). 
OE léah: La Leye. Lega’. de la Leye. 

(unstressed). 

OE /éah: Strateley. 

e-forms (unstressed). 
OE léah: Akle. Asple. Husborne Craule. Hattele. Okele. de Stopesle. 
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BERKSHIRE 
13th century. i-forms (stressed). 


Abingdon Cart. 
OE héah: hiwege*. higweg*. higwege. hig weg. hig wege. hig weges. 
(unstressed). 
Abingdon Cart. 
OE léah: de Andelia. 
Cal. Inq. II. 
OE léah: Yideslye (1292). 
egh-forms(stressed). 
Hurley Ch. 

OE léah: La Leghe. 

(unstressed). 
Abingdon Cart. 

OE léah: Bacganleah. bacgan leah. Bradanleah. Earmundes leah. Earmun- 
leh. Horsanleah. Hunburhge leah. Linleahe. Madoces leah. plum leagh. 
preosta leagh. Riscleahe*. ruhan leah. ruhan leahe. wadleahe*. Wealcotes 
leahe. Wilmaleahtun. Wohanlzh. Yf(f)eles leah’. 

Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Bradelegh (1251). 
ey-forms (stressed). 
Abingdon Cart. 
OE léah: Leia*. de Lega. legacer’. 


Hurley Ch. 
OE léah: La Leye (Edw. I). de la Leye (1269; 1285). 
t ° 
Abingdon Cart. prmmee 


OE léah: de Andelaia. de Andelei. de Andeleio. Bac(c)heleia*. Bag(g)eleia’. 
Bagleia. Beonatlege. Botleia. de Boteleia. Bradeleia*. bradan lege. 
bradan leage. cat leage. Chiveleia. Civileia*. Civeleia. dunlege*. Er- 
mundesleia*. Earmundeslei. Geccelege. Gecce leage. gegan lege. gemot 
leage. Haseleie. Heseleia. Hildesleia. Hild leage*. hors leaga. Hrocan- 
leage. hunda leage. Hwatelegegete. Langeleia*. merclege*. merclege’. 
Osanleia. perleage. Pippanlege*. Pippes leage*. Rodleage*. ruwan leage. 
Stanlege®. Stanleage*. Stodlege. Swinleia. Suuinleia. Theclege*. wadleage 
Wateleia®’. Wdemundesleia*. Wigferthesleage. Wisseleia. Wisseleie. 
Wisselega. Wischeleiam. Wisselegam. Uuisceleia. Witeleie. Wulfa leage*. 
ydyr leage’. 

Hurley Ch. 

OE /éah: Hanleia (Hen. III). Hurley (H. III); (Edw. I)*. de Hurley (1279). 
Hurleie (Edw. I). de Hurleye (1274); (Edw. I). (de) Hurleya (Edw. I)‘. 
de Hureley (H. III). Hurleg’ (1228)?. Hurnleya (H. III). Herley (H. III). 
Herleya (H. III). Herleia (John). de Herleya (John). 

Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léak: Homeleye (1292). 


Abingdon Cart. e-forms (stressed). 


OE léah: Lea cumb. 
Hurley Ch. 
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OE léah: dela Le (Edw. 1). 


(unstressed). 


Abingdon Cart. 

OE léah: Aclea. Bacchelea. Baggelea*. Bradelea. Bradanlea. bradan lea’. 
Broc lea. Byrnanlea. Chiuelea*. Chivelea. Chiveleam*. Civele. Civelea*. 
Cifanlea*. Duhan lea*. duhan lean. Dunham lea. Ermundeslea. r- 
mundeslea?. Earmundeslea?. Eardulfeslea*. Hzsel lea*. Hesllea. Hildeslea. 
Hrameslea. Hylnes lea*. Imbalea*. Ipanlea*. Jerdelea. Lilling lea. Ma- 
duces lea. Middel lea. Osanlea*. Swin'za*. Suuinlea. Wdemundeslea. 
uuest leas. Wisclea. Wissele. Uuiscelea*. Uuiscelee. Uuisseleam. 

Cal. Ing. I. 

OE léah: Hurle (1263). Hurlee (1265)*. 
Hurley Ch. 

OE léak: Henle (H. III). Hurle (H. ITI); (1299)*. de Hurle (1268; 1254; 
1274*; 1272-98; 1279; c. 1280-90°; 1285-995; John; H. III’). de Hurlee 
(Edw. I). de Hurnle (H. IIT). de Herle (1234). 

Cal. Ing. I. 
OE léah: Hildesle (1273; 1285). 
14th century. ie-forms (unstressed). 
Hurley Ch. 
OE /éah: Hurnlye; de Hurnlye; de Hurlye (1307-27). 
egh-forms (stressed) 
Hurley Ch. 
OE héah: La Heghegrove (1323). 
(unstressed). 
Hurley Ch. 
OE léah: Hurlegh, Wolveleghe, Wolueleghe (1340). 
ey-forms (stressed) 
Hurley Ch. 
OE léah: La Leye (1323)?. 
OE héah: La Heyestret (1320). 
(unstressed). 
Hurley Ch. 

OE léah: Henleye (1305). de Hurley (1320). Hurleye (c. 1300). de Hurleye 

(1320). Hurleya (1305). de Hurleya (1307-27)*. de Hurnleya (Edw. II). 
e-forms (unstressed). 
Hurley Ch. 

OE léah: Henle (1300). Hurle (1300°; 1305; 1311; 1313; 1317; 13208; 1326*, 
1331; 1333; 1336; 1338; 1339?; 1341; 13428; 1352?; 1360; 1362?; 1365; 1372*; 
1390; 1392?). de Hurle (1300, 1304, 1306?; 13072, 1300-07", 1313*; 1317-88; 
1318*; 1320*; 1323; 1324; 1325; 1307-272; 13278; 1329%; 1331; 13352; 1336; 
1337?; 1338; 1340"; 1341"; 1342; 1343; 1344; 1345*; 1347%. Hurlee 13112; 
1345; 13497; 1354*; 1363; 1375%. de Hurlee 1328. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


13th century. ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1284-6). 
OE léah: la Leye. de Leyburne. de Leytone. 
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(unstressed) 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Checheleye (1292). 
Feudal Aids I (1284-6). 
OE /éah: Falleye. Mosleye. de Stretleye. 


egh-forms (unstressed). 

Feudal Aids I (1284-6). 

OE léah: Blechelegh. 
e-forms (stressed). 

Feudal Aids I (1284-6). 

OE léah: la Lee. 
(unstressed). 

OE léah: Couele*. Cowele. Croule. Crowle. Magna Craule. Parva Craule. 

(de) Erle*. Hacle. Langele*. Takele. Senle*. Nethere Senle. Stivecle. 

14th century. ie-forms (unstressed). 

Feudal Aids I. 

OE léah: Langlie (1316). Welpelye (1302-3). 


ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I. 
OE léah: Asscheleye (1346). Esseleye (1302-3). Falleye (1346). Huggeleie 
(1316). Yckeleye (1302-3)*. de Stodleye (1346). Whelpeleye (1346). 


e-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I. 
OE léah: La Lee (1316); (1346). 


(unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1302-46). 

OE léah: Acle*. Akle. Blechele. Chardesle. Cherdeslee. Cherdesle. Chic(c)- 
hele*. Chechele*. Couele®. de Couele. de Covele*. Craule*. Magna Craule’. 
Parva Craule. Erle*. Erele. de Erlee. Fallee. Ikkele. Yekele. Mesle. 
Mursle*. Murslee*. Muresle*. Ocle. Shenle*. Magna Schenle. Parva 
Schenle. Parva Shenle. de Stretlee. de Stretle. de Stretele*. Styvecle*. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
13th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Brynkelegh (1285). Maddynglegh (1283)*. 


ey-forms (stressed). 
Feudal Aids I. 
OE léah: de Lay (1302-3). 
Barnwell Mem. 
OE léah: Leytonestan*. Leistonstan. 


(unstressed). 
Barnwell Mem. 
OE /éah: de Griseleye. Halteleya. Hatteleya. Maddingelaia. Siluerleye. 
de Thorleye?. 
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e-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. 
OE léah: Brinkele I (1261). Hattele II (1282). 
Barnwell Mem. 


OE léah: Abboresle. de Aschele. Asle. Bradele. Brinkele*. Cheuele*. (de) 
Childerle®. Eltesle’. Grauele*. Haltele. Hattele®. Mad(d)ingele”. Mad- 
dingle*. de Morle*. Silverle. Stratle. Wassingele*. Werle. Westle. 
Wethersle. 

OE léah: Assele. Chaderle*. Chavele. Gravele. Hattele. Maddingele. Silverle. 
Wetherle. 

14th century. ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1316). 
OE léah: Childerley. Sylverley. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Publ. Works. 
OE léah: Childerlee (1349). 
Feudal Aids (1302-46). 

OE léah: Asshele*. Assele. Brinkele. Chavele*. Chevele*®. Childirlee. Chyl- 
derle?. Chylderlee. Dersle. Eltesle*. Eltisle. Esthatle?. Gravele*. Hattele’. 
Hatle*. Hatle. Maddynglee. Maddynle. Silverle’. Stratle. Stratlee. 
Strettle. Westle. Wetherle’. 


15th century. ey-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1428). 
OE léah: Cheveley. Maddyngley. Stratley. Wetherley. 


e-forms (unstressed). 
Feudal Aids I (1401-28). 
OE léah: Asshele*. Brynkele. Chevele. Childerlee. Childyrle. Eltisle. 
Esthatle. Gravele. Hatle*. Silverle. Westle. Westerle. Wetherle. 


CHESHIRE 


13th century. egh-forms (unstressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. 
OE léah: Boslegh (1275). Bercomlegh (1290). Kingeslegh (1280). 


ey-forms (stressed). 

Cal. Ing. II. 

OE léah: Leye (1278). 
(unstressed). 
De Lacy Comp. (1296). 

OE léah: Aldredeley. Cronleycroft. Whitteley*. Whyteley. Whytteley. 

Cat. Anc. Dds. I. 
OE léah: de Heseleie (1181-1232). de Kingesleie. Schippeleg (c. 1250). 

Cal. Ing. I (1248). 
OE /éah: Hattirsleg’, Peddeleg. Wibbersleg. 
Cal. Ing, II, 
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OE léah: Aldredeleye (1275). Boseleg (1275; 1278). Bozeley (1275). Bradeleg 


(1278; 1290). Chackeleg (1274). Odgerley (1275). Manleye (1283). 
Wyeleye (1284). 


f tressed). 
Cal. Ing. II. enna Cae 


OE léah: Lee (1275)*. La Lee (1275; 1278). 


i-form (unstressed). 
De Lacy Comp. (1296). 


OE léah: de Whittely. 


14th century. egh-forms (stressed). 
Chesire Acc. 


OE héah: de Hegheleghes (1320). 
OE léah: legh (1304). de Legh (1302; 1304*; 1306; 1326; 1327; 1336; 1348; 


13517; 1354; 1359; 1360*). del Legh (1354). Leghton (1304). 


t d). 
Cheshire Acc. (unstressed) 


OE léah: de Addulegh (1304). Alvandelegh (1303). de Aluandelegh* (1304), 


de Asshelegh (1355). de Audelegh (1316). (de) Badilegh (1303; 1304; 
1355). Badylegh (1343; 1354). de Baddylegh (1304). de Baggelegh (1304)?. 
Bertumlegh (1302; 1303; 1304*; 1350). Bertomlegh (1350)*. Bradelegh 
(1358)*. de Brerelegh (1350)*. de Brom(e)legh (1351: 1354). de Budelegh 
(1355). (de) Bulkylegh (1304*; 1348?, 1350*; 1351; 1360). de Bulkelegh 
(13048; 1320; 1351). de Bulkilegh (1350). de Bytterlegh (1343). Calvylegh 
(13037; 1304). Caluylegh (1304). de Calvelegh (1350). de Caluelegh 
(1304). de Chorlegh (1359; 1360). de Crosselegh (1304)*. Edisselegh 
(1304). de Farlegh (1357; 1358). de Hegheleghes (1320). de Hockelegh 
(1350). de Huxlegh (1358). de Huxelegh (1320). de Kynardeslegh (1360). 
Kyngeslegh (1303; 1304°; 1313; 1327; 1328; 1351°). Kingeslegh (1350). 
de Kyngeslegh (1304; 1360). (de) Manlegh (1303; 1304*). de Modburlegh 
(1320). de Nonilegh (1313). (de) Northlegh (1303*; 1304"). Norlegh 
(1360). de Okelegh (1354; 1355). Riddelegh (1304)*. de Riggelegh (1348). 
de Ronlegh (1351). de Ruylegh (1304). de Schulegh (1304). de Schurches- 
legh (1304). de Shriggelegh (1357, 1358). de Shryggelegh (1360). de 
Soterlegh (1304). de Stanlegh (1303, 1350°; 13517; 1354; 1355; 13594; 
1360). del Tintenlegh (1304). de Tyntenlegh (1304). Torporlegh (1303; 
1354). Torperlegh (1303; 1304). de Tutenlegh (1304). Tymperlegh 
(1350)*. de Whetelegh (1354; 1355). de Wulselegh (1304). 

Cat. Anc. Dds. 


OE léah: Bertumlegh V (1359). de Bulkelegh I (1359). de Bulkylegh I (1324); 


IV (1335; 1372; 13788; 1388). de Bulkilegh IV (1316; 1341*; 1375). 
Bykelegh V (1359)?. (de) Calvilegh I (1324); IV (1322). Chorlegh IV 
(1372). de Okelegh IV (1375). de Rowlegh IV (1335). Tymperlegh IV 
(1372; 1375). Tympurlegb IV (1372). 


Chester Cart. ey-forms (stressed). 


OE léah: Lay. Le Lay. 


Cheshire Acc. 


OE léah: de Leie (1316). 
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(unstressed). 
De Lacy Comp. (1304). 

OE léah: Aldredelay. Cornleycroft. Whitlay. Whytlay’. 
Cheshire Cart. I. 

OE léah: Berwardesleya. Borwardesleye. Burwardesleyam. Cheueley’. 
Cheueleye. Cheueleyam. Hanley. Hanleye*. Hanlega. Hodesleyam. 
Plumleiam. Strethleye. 

Cheshire Acc. 

OE léah: de Alkmundeley (1304). de Aluandeley (1304). de Audeley (1316). 
de Betteley (1304)*. Bikeley (1355). Bulkeley (1350). Calvyley (1303. 
de Caluiley (1304). de Hurley (1350)*. (de) Huxley (1304)*. de Huxeley 
(1316). (de) Kyngesley (1303*; 1304; 1316"). (de) Kingesley (1303). 
Manley (1303). (de) Northley (1303"). Norley (1316)*. de Plumley (1351). 
de Stanley (1303; 1351). de Stapeley (1304). de Torporley (1304). de 
Torpeley (1304). Tymperley (1304; 1350). Wheleie (1304). de Wheteley 
(1348). de Wheteleye (1303). de Wyley (1303). de Wyleye (1302). 
Cat. Anc. Dds. 

OE léah: de Bulkeleye IV (1322). de Corley I (1372). de Ryddeleye IV 
(1322). Wyteleye (1323). 


e-forms (stressed). 
Cheshire Acc. 
OE léah: de Lee (1304). del Lee (1302). 
(unstressed). 
Cheshire Acc. 
OE léah: Ceofanlea. 
Cheshire Acc. 


OE léah: de Ashelee (1357). Bykele (1304). Bradele (1304). de Bromle (1360). 
Bulkele (1304). de Bulkele (1303). de Calvelee (1302). de Hurle (1350). 
Kingeslee (1303)*. de Kyngesle (1303)*. de Modburle (1304; 1320; 1327). 
de Northele (1360). de Ocle (1350; 1351). de Stonle (1304). 

Cat. Anc. Dds. 
OE léah: Boslee III (1364). de Edisselee IV (1306). 


(To be continued) 


Mary S. SERJEANTSON 
Oxford, England 








A RHEINAU EASTER PLAY OF THE LATE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The following liturgical Easter play is in a manuscript, a 
Cantarium, that was written in Rheinau but is now MS 757 
of the monastery library of Einsiedeln. Besides this play, the 
Cantarium has other interestingly popular features, such as 
German Christmas hymns, which have been published by 
P. Gall Morel,' and directions for a quite elaborate Corpus 
Christi procession, published by Ed. Wymann.? 

P. Gall Morel wrongly assigns the MS to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Wymann says it originated in Rheinau 
between 1597 and 1600. A somewhat hurried examination of 
the MS did not reveal to me the basis of such a definite date, 
but it is doubtless essentially correct. A terminus a quo is 1573, 
or rather some time after that, for on fol. 69° there is mention, 
in the original hand of the MS, of an annual procession instituted 
in that year and continued from that time on (hactenus). 
A terminus ad quem is 1612, for on fol. 17° is an entry of that 
date in a somewhat later hand which has added remarks and 
revisions throughout the MS. 

Part of this play, the Latin Visitatio, is well known, being 
in Lange’s collection,’ and its rubric, Hisce aut germanicis 
versibus cantatis, has doubtless led other scholars to wish for 
these versus germanicos. To be sure they have also been pub- 
lished, but in such an inaccessible place as to be almost un- 
known.‘ This fact and the further fact that the text published 
by Morel is very inexact and gives the Latin rubrics only in a 
free German rendering make a more accessible and a more 
correct text desirable. The Depositio of this MS is published 
here for the first time. 

This Rheinau play is one of the few that combine the Elevatio 
or Resurrection ceremony with the Visitatio, or visit of the 


1 Katholische Schweizerblitter fiir kirchliche Kunst, 1865, p. 17-24. 

2 Schweizerische Rundschau, Vol. 5 (1905), p. 311 ff. 

* Carl Lange Die lateinischen Osterfeiern (1887), p. 68. Lange’s date 
1573 is wrong. 

* P. Gall Morel, Die Osterfeier in Rheinau zu Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts, 
in Katholische Schweizerblatter fiir kirchliche Kunst, Jahrgang II (1865), p. 49 ff. 
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Marys to the tomb. Concerning this I may be permitted to 
quote what I have said elsewhere:’ “Another way in which 
dramatic character was occasionally given to the Elevatio was 
to combine with it the dialogue of the Visitatio. This use of 
the Quem quaeritis, with its Non est hic, surrexit, before the 
symbol, or symbols, have been raised from the sepulchre, is 
distinctly illogical. It has been found only in two very limited 
regions, though at wholly separated times, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in the neighboring places of Soissons, Laon, 
and St. Quentin, in the sixteenth century in the neighboring 
places of Constance, Rheinau, and St. Gall.” 
_ <Depositio> 

(f. 48") Absoluto® tandem Sacro itur é Choro absque cantu 
processionaliter versus altare S. Blasij, inde per totum templum 
ad sepulchrum in S. Findanj sacello summo ornatu paratum; 
Imaginem vit4 defuncti Saluatoris portant duo Ministrj panno 
holoserico pellucido tectam, quos cum venerabili Sacramento 
sequitur Sacerdos. Vbi ad sepulchrum, accensum cereum singuli 
in manu sua gestantes, peruenerunt, statim sepulture mandatur 
imago & incensatur sepulchrum. Interim, dum hoc fit, can- 
tantur he due breues Antiphone. (With musical notation) 
In pace in id ipsum dormiam & requiescam. Caro mea requiescet 
in spe. (f. 48”) Dicuntur Vespere apud Sepulchrum, Choris 
consueto ordine diuisis, sine Cantu, duplicatis Antiphonis. ... . 
(There follow the psalms CXV, CXIX, CXXXIX, CXL, 
LXXVI, antiphons, Magnificat, oration, etc., of vespers.) .... 
(f. 51‘) Dictis Vesperis reditur absque mora cum hoc Res- 
ponsorio in Chorum. (With notes) Sepulto Domino, signatum 
est monumentum, voluentes lapidem ad ostium monumenti. 
Ponen- (f. 51%)-tes milites, qui custodirent illud. Versus. Ne 


‘N. C. Brooks, The Sepulchre of Christ and Liturgy, p. 43. (University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature Vol VII, No. 2). 

* It has seemed to me desirable to give a text which follows the MS. closely 
in spelling and capitalization and even follows it in punctuation, since the 
punctuation of the MS. is abundant and usually clear, even if differing from 
present day usage. It is possible that such a text, especially the German part 
of it, may have some linguistic usefulness, since it can be definitely located in 
place and quite definitely in time and has not gone through the alterations and 
normalizations of a gixteenth century print shop. I have used ‘uo’ for the sound 
which in the MS. is a ‘u’ with a small ‘o’ over it, and have used ‘ud’ for the 
‘u’ with an ‘6d’ over it. 
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forte veniant Discipuli eius, et furentur eum; et dicant plebi 
surrexit d mortuis. Ponentes milites: 


< Versus in tribus Matutinis cantandi.’> 


(f. 56”) Sequurtur superiis neglecta, que in tribus preceden- 
tibus Matutinis fuissent post Antiphonam ad Benedictus repeti- 
tam cantanda. (f. 57") Repetita ad Benedictus antiphona 
cantantur a pueris proximé sequentia hoc ordine. Kyrie primum 
canitur 4 puero, qui est retro summum altare. Christe eleison 
ab illo, qui in S. Findani: Kyrie verd vitimum ab eo, qui in 
S. Benedicti sacello erit. Sed inuertatur ordo iste oportet, dum 
altera vice incipiat Kyrie, qui est in sacello S. Findani: Christe 
eleison in S. Benedicti: Kyrie in summo altari: tertia autem 
vice incipiat in S. Benedicti & c. (With notes) Kyrie eleison. 
Christe eleison. Kyrie eleison. Quoties vltimum Kyrie cantatum 
est toties fit pulsus cum tabulis. N.B. Puerorum quisque 
proripit se, dum incipitur Hymnus sequens, é@ suo constituto 
loco ad chori ingressum lateris P. Prioris, vt illic teutonici versus 
ab illis cantandi commodiis percipiantur 4 populo. 


Chorus. (With notes) 


Rex Christe factor omnium, Redemptor et credentium, 
placare votis supplicum, te laudibus colentium. 


Pueri simul in Chori ingressu coniuncti, latus quoad P. 
Prioris, cantant sequentes versus melodia subscripta. 

Obseruandum; Notulas, presertim duplices verso folij latere 
positas, non posse cuiuis syllabe in sequentibus versibus in- 
seruire; sed interdum eas minui aut augeri aut diuidi oportere. 

(f. 57") Versus germanici sequentes cantantur 4 pueris sub 
ingressu Chori inter altaria beate Marie Virginis & Ss. Vir- 
ginum. 
(With notes) 


Mitt danck / O Mensch / betrachte / dins Herren liebe fin: 
Wie am letst Donnstag zNachte / sin Lichnam er setzt in: 
Den solt du hie off Erden / sum pfand der seligkeit / 
Mit reinem Hertz ond ghirden / Empfin vmm disze zeit / Kyri-(f. 58")-e eleison. 


? This alternate singing of German verses and Latin hymns is not exactly 
a part of the liturgical play. But, since it is interesting and is a sort of prepara- 
tion for the dramatic Easter office, I am printing these verses, as P. Gall Morel 
has also done. 
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Chorus. (With notes for first three words) 
Cuius benigna gratia, crucis per alma vulnera, 
virtute soluit ardua, primi parentis vincula. 

Pueri. 

2. Sohn Gottes in der eewigheit / aller welt ein trost: 
Durch dines Tédes bitterkeit / du Bluot geschwitzet hast: 
dasz dé gar krefftigklichen / trang durch din gewand: 
du kamst gar willigklichen / wol in der Juden hand /. Kyrie eleison. 


Chorus. 
Qui es creator syderum, tegmen subisti carneum: 
dignatus hanc vilissimam pati doloris formulam. 
3. Ach onschuldigs Limmlin / der reinen Jungkfrow kind: 
wie grimmighklich die Juden / an dich gefallen sind: 
d8 sy dich hand gefangen / als einen biszen Man: 
mit schwirten ond mit stangen / fudhris der bisz Judas an. Kyrie 
Ligatus es, vt solueres, mundi ruentis complices: 
per probra tergens crimina, qua mundus auxil plurima. 
4. Laus tibi Christe, qui pateris; in cruce pendens pro nobis miseris: 
cum Paire qui regnas in coelis, nos reos salua in terris; Kyrie eleison. 


Chorus. 


Cruci Redempior figeris, terram sed omnem concutis: 

(f. 58”) tradis potentem spiritum, nigrescit atque seculum. 
5. O Muotter Maria Gotts gebérerin / 

thuo ons armen Stinderen / diner hilff ein schyn: 

dasz wir nit milssend lyden in der helle pyn / 

sonder selig werdend / durch den Sohne din /. Kyrie eleison. 

Mox in paterne gloria / victor resplendens culmine: 

cum spirilus munimine / defende nos Rex optime 
6. Odu armer Juda / was hast du gethon: 

dasz du wnseren Herren / also verrathen hast: 

mit dinem falschen kusse / gegeben in den tédt: 

darum must du lyden eewigkliche noth. Kyrie eleison. 


Subiungitur 4 Choro. (With notes) Christe eleison, Kyrie 
eleison. 

In II. Matutino Kyrie. Christe. Kyrie. cantantur ab ijsdem 
pueris, in I°. Matutino cantantur.® 


* This verb is on the margin and the MS. is so bound that only the be- 
ginning of the verb can be read. The phrase is elliptical and the verb might 
be passive, present or past, with a quibus understood, or active, with qué 
understood. It is probable that the abbreviation ““Matut:” is to be read Matutino 
although in the plural the feminine Matusing is used. 
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Rex Christe factor omnium & c. 


Pueri. 


(f. 
. D’wunden Niemand zellen kan / 6 wee der hichsten noth: 


6. 


(f. 


Eia der grossen Vnzucht / din Angsicht Herre zart; 

mit speichel ond mit Vnflath / gar fast entheret ward: 

Als du fiir gerichte / gebunden wardest gbracht /: 

dé ward vil falsch gedichte / O Herr / uf dich erdacht. Kyrie. 


59°) Cuius benigna gratia u.s.w. 


so dir warend angethon / eh d’gfudret wardst sum téd: 
mit geisslen / krinen / schlachen: / darby kein gnudgen ward: 
bisz am Criitz mit vil schmachen verlohrst din leben gar. Kyrie eleison 


Qui es Creator syderum, 


. War ist / O Herr / ein Vrsach / dasz so vil bluotte floss /: 


von dir: Vnd d’Muotter vor und nach / so vil iriheren vergoss: 
Als onszer Siinden schwire / die anders niit vermag: 
erschrick ab diszer mire / min Seel / wein hiit und klag. Kyrie eleison 


Ligatus es, vt solueres. 


. Lob sillend wir verkiinden / dir vil warden Christ: 


der d’umm vunszere Siinden am Criitz gestorben bist: 
ther uns vil Armen / himmelischer Gott; 
willest dich erbarmen / durch dinen bitteren todt. Kyrie eleison. 


Cruci Redemptor figeris. 


O Maria DEI genitrix, tuum fer auxilium nobis miseris: 
ne nos damnemur cum impijs, sed vt saluemur cum bealis. Kyrie eleison 


Mox in paterne gloria. 


O du armer Juda / was hast u.s.w. vt supra. 


59”) In 3°. Matutino Kyrie. Christe. Kyrie. vtin I°. Matutino. 


Rex Christe factor et c. 


Pueri. 


1. 





Wir danckend dir / lieber Herre / der grossen Marter din: 
hiitt und immer mehre / dasz du Vns hast vss pyn / 

Erliset gar miltighlichen / darumm wir warend verlorn: 

Gott Vatter ist entwichen / sinem eewigen Zorn. Kyrie eleison. 


Cuius benigna gratia. 


Ach onschuldigs Limmlin / der reinen Jungkfrow kind: 

wie grimmigklich die Juden / an dich gefallen sind: 

da sy dich hand gefangen / als einen biszen Mann: 

mit schwdrtten und mit stangen / fudhrts der bisz Judas an. Kyrie eleison. 


Qué es Creator syderum. 








im 
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3. D’wunden Niemand zellen kan / O wee der hichsten noth: 
so dir warend angethon / eh d’gfudret wardst zum téd: 
mit geiszlen / krinen / schlachen / darby kein gnudgen war: 
bisz am Criits mit vil schmachen / verlohrst din leben gar. Kyrie eleison. 
4. Ligatus es. Was truwren.® 
Cruci Redemptor figeris. 
5. War will on weinen kiinden / ietzt ond zuo andere zyt: 
dasz wegen vnseren Siinden / der Herr gantz todte ligt: 
so klaglich in der Schosse / der heiligsten Muotter sin /: 
mit Bluot besprengt gar blosse / Ach wie schwir (f. 60°) war Ihr disze pyn. 
Kyrie eleison. 
6. Mox in paterne. Derhalben.* 
Ligatus es, vt solueres. 


4. Was truwren / klag und gross nét / O milter Heiland guott: 
hand erzeigt in dinem téd / die Gschipfte mit Vnmuot: 
spudrt man an felszen zersprungen / Sunn Monns verlohrnem schin: 
wie sind d alit und Jungen / fiirchten in Stinden sin. Kyrie eleison. 


5. Cruci Redemptor. War will ohn weinen u.s.w.* 
Mox in paterne gloria. 
6. Derhalben fuihr zu Hertzen / im gantzen leben din: 
O Siinder wass fiir schmertzen / Sy beide hand gnommen in: 
so wirst guots thuon / d’Stind myden / vorusz Gott danckbar sin: 
hiemit dem hillschen lyden / sicher entriinnen sin. Kyrie eeison. Christe 
eleison. Kyrie eleison. 


<Elevatio et Visitatio> 


(f. 60") In nocte sancta circiter duodecime medium fit pulsus 
cum omnibus campanis, quo finito Sacerdos cum ministris, 
preeunte Choro & ij. Angelis vni cum preferendis vexillis, 
cruce & luminibus, incensoque, pergit cum Ps: Miserere ¢ Choro 
inter altaria beati Blasij & beate Marie Virginis in templum 
inferius ad sepulchrum. Absoluto autem Psalmo duo Angeli ad 
gradus scalarum stantes aut cantant versus sequentes; in- 


* The order of stanzas four and five has been changed and to insure the 
observance of the right sequence three abridged references have been inserted 
by a later hand. 

10 The original reading of the words following ‘schin’ and of the word for 
which ‘zersprungen’ has been substituted has been blotted out and the substitute 
reading is in two or three places hard to read. The parts that are clearly legible 
are: wie dnd d altt und Jungen / fiirh in Stinden sin. The d of dnd has a downward 
stroke that might be the abbreviation for -en (énden). Morel’s reading is: 
Stinder alt und junge / Fiirchte in Stinden sin, which is certainly wrong. 
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cipientibus primd Marijs, Ist Niemand hie: aut ex Obsequali; 
Quem queritis. 

(f. 60") Ingressa Processione in S. Findani sacellum Tres 
Mariz velis albis & vestibus lugubribus indutz incipiunt versum 
primum sub melodia: Christ ist erstanden. stantes interius secus 
S. Findani sacelli ingressum. 


Ist™ Niemand hie by diszem grab / 

der wns heb den Stein herab: 

damit wir mégend salben / 

Jesus wunden alle / Alleluia. 
Angeli. 

Wen suochend Ihr dry frowen / 

dass Ihr dasz grab thuond bschowen: 

Es nimbt Vns frimbde mare / 

dasz Ihe sind kommen hdre / Alleluia. 


3 Marie. 
Wir thuond hie suochen Jesum Christ / 
der an dem Criits gestorben ist: 
wir woltend Imm gern salben / 
sine wunden alle / Alleluia. 

Angeli. 
Den Ihr hie suochend / der ist nit hie / 
sin himmelischer Vatter verliess uns nie: 
Er ist frilich erstanden / 
von des tédes banden / Alleluia. 


Tres Marie. 
Wir gloubends nit Vch Engelin / 
Thr lassend ons dann sum Grab hinin: 
damit wir mégend iechen/* 
wir habend dasz grab lahr gsechen / alleluia. 


Pergentibus 3. Marijs post audita hec duo verba: Nun 
sechend. ad sepulchrum et deuoté introspicientibus supplent 
residua angeli.” 


The preceding verses have, for economy of space, been printed in long 
or double lines; those of the play proper are printed in short lines, the preferable 
form. In the MS. the previous verses and some of these are written without 
division into verse lines, but most of those on fol. 61 and 62 are written in short 
verse lines. 

2 Over ‘iechen’ here and in the next verses of the three Marys a later hand 
has written ‘sprechen,’ without however crossing out the ‘iechen.’ 

#8 Part of this direction is written on the margin and the book is so bound 
that only the beginning of several words can be seen. The reading is however 
probably correct. 




















A Rheinau Easter Play 


Angeli. 
Nun sechend durch den heilgen Christ / 
die statt da Er gelegen ist: 
Er ist frilich erstanden / 
den Juden z grossen schanden / alleluia. 


(f. 61°) Redit, inspecto, vti dictum est, sepulchro, vnaqueque 
in locum sibi prius assignatum. 


3. Marie. 

Ietz mudssend wir warlich iechen / 

wir habend dasz Grab liar gsechen: 

dasz Vnser Herre Jesus Christ / 

wol von dem Téd erstanden ist / alleluia.™ 
Angeli. 

Goknd hin Ihr frouwen sarte / 

sun Jiingeren in den Garten 

ond sagend petro ouch darby / 

dasz Jesus Christ erstanden sey / alleluia. 


Finito in hoc versu Alleluia discedunt immediaté tres Marie. 

Notandum verd ad Ministros spectare, vt interim incepto 
penultimo versu ad sepulchrum se conferant/ & Saluatoris 
imaginem paulatim eleuent, vt versibus finitis siue latinis siue 
teutonicis possit commodissimé ostendi imago populo, & statim 
cantari ab omnibus. Christ ist erstanden. (Another hand has 
inserted here: Inter ea incensatur sacramentum & reditur in 
chorum cum imagine Saluatoris ac venerabili Sacramento qua 
ventum est vid.) Versuum sequentium cantentur aliquot, aut 
dimidiata pars, aut post versum Erstanden ist statim versus 
O du H. Criitze cum residuis, ante & post concionem ac Cate- 
chismum. 


(With notes for a few words) 


Christ ist erstanden / 

von der marter allen: 

des sillend wir alle fré sin / 

Christ will onszer trost sin / Alleluia. 


War Er nit erstanden / 
so wer die welt zergangen: 


4 For these verses and for the following verses of the angels another hand 
had written in on the margin the following shorter versions: Jets sprechend 
warlich wir frowen / wir habend das Grab lar bschowen: and Ihr frowen nun 
gohnd ies hin / su des Herren Jiingern fin: 





(f. 62°) 
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sidt dase er erstanden ist / (f. 61") 
so lobend wir den Herren Jesum Christ / alleluia. 


Erstanden ist / der heilig Christ /: 
der aller welt ein Trister ist. 


Es giengend hin dry frowen / 

die woltend ’s grab beschowen: 

sy suochtend den Herren Jesum Christ / 
der von dem Tod erstanden ist / Alleluia. 


Ein Engel sachends wyss bekleidt / 
der Ihnen verkiindel grosse freiid: 
fiirchtend Vch nit Thr frowen / 

sind Christo frilich thruwen / alleluia. 


Er ist erstanden vss dem Grab / 

wol an dem heilgen Ostertag: 

nun gohnd hiehdr und bsechend die Statt / 
dahin man Inn geleget hatt / Alleluia. 


Sdcht an das thuoch / darin Er lag / 
gewicklet bisz an dritten tag: 

nun gohnd in Galileam hin / 

dé werdend Ihr wérlich finden Inn / alleluia. 


Das sind Ihr sagen petro bald / 

vnd anderen Jiingeren glicher gstalt: 

dann in Galilea zmél / 

werdend Ihr Christum sechen all / alleluia. 





O Jesu lieber Herre Gott/ 

behuét Vns vor der Siinden nét: 

gib Vuns frilich vom Téd erstohn / 

mit dir inn’s eewig leben gohn / alleluia 


O du heiliges Criiize / 

behuét Vns Christenliithe: 
vor falschem Gloub / vnd grosser Siind / ( 
wol bisz in Vnser letste Stund / alleluia. 


Maria du vil reine / ( 
du hast gar heiss geweinet; 
vmm Vnseren Herren Jesum Christ / 
do Er am Criitz gestorben ist / alleluia 


Maria du vil warde / 

legg hin din truwrige gbirden: 
klag nit mehr din Sohn Jesum Christ / ; 
dann Er vom Téd erstanden ist / alleluia. 


Maria du vil zarte / 
du bist ein Roszengarie: 























A Rheinau Easter Play 


bitt fiir Vns din liebes kind / 
so lang wir hie uff Erden sind / Alleluia. 


Muotter der Barmhertzigheit / 
gedenck der gantzen Christenheit: 
(£ 62”) ond wann wir sdllend sterben / 
thuo Gnad ond fretid erwerben / Alleluia. 


Tres sequentes versus semper inseruient fini. 


Zuo diszer Osterlichen zyt / 
sey Gott gelobt in eewigkeit: 
gelobt sey die heilig dryfaltigkeit / 
Gott Vatter / Sohn ond heilger Geist / Alleluia. 
(With notes) Alleluia alleluia alleluia singend wir Gott dem 
Herren 2’lob ond z’ehr/ Alleluia. Alleluia alleluia alleluia alleluia. 

Post Christ ist erstanden luditur hac ipsa tantim nocte in 
Organis Sequentia aut Prosa; Victime Paschali: Choro per 
vices ad finem vsque respondente tam Organis quam Officiatori. 
Quibus omnibus, vti sequentur, peractis, incipiende sunt 
Matutine. 

(f. 63") Ingressa Processione in S. Findani sacellum canitur, 
nisi plus arrideant versus teutonici: Jst Niemand hie. (The 
following Latin Visitatio, with its Victime Paschali, has notes 
throughout.) ab Angelo primo. Quem Queritis in sepulchro 6 
Christicole? Respondent Chorus. Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum 
6 celicole. Angelus II. Non est hic, surrexit, sicut predixerat. 
Angeli cantant simul. Venite & videte locum, vbi positus erat 
Dominus allelu-(£.63")-ta alleluia. 

Hisce aut germanicis versibus cantatis eleuata Saluatoris é 
sepulchro imago ostenditur, & continud canitur ab omnibus: 
Christ ist erstanden/ rediturque Sacramento incensato cum 
imagine Saluatoris & venerabili Sacramento eAdem, qua ventum 
est, vid in Chorum. Post Christ ist erstanden luditur in Organis 
Sequentia: Victime, Choro per vices respondente. 

Victime Paschali laudes immolent Christiani. 

Agnus redemit oues: Christus innocens Patri reconciliauit pecca- 
tores. 

Mors & vita duello conflixére mirando: Dux vite, mortuus regnat 

vi-(f. 64°)-uus. 

Hic silent Chorus & Organum & Angeli ambo cantant: 
Dic nobis Maria, quid vidisti in via? 
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Sacerdos calicem ostendens cantat: Sepulchrum Christi 
viuentis: & gloriam vidi resurgentis. 
Angeli. Dic nobis Maria quid. 
Digito ostendit Angelos, interim tenendo sudarium et 
linteolum. Angelicos testes, sudarium et vestes. S 
Angeli. Dic nobis. 


Sacerdos ostendit venerabile Sacramentum. Surrexit Christus n 
spes mea: pracedet (f. 64") suos in Galileam. T 
Interim, dum benedicit populum cum Ss. Sacramento, V 
illudque recondit, canunt Angeli versum sequentem, at P. Prior V 
(nisi ipse perficiat actum) dicat Collectam. bi 
Versus. Surrexit Dominus vere, alleluia. ’ $c 
Responsio. Et apparuit Simoni, alleluia, G 
Oremus. Deus, qui hodierna die, per Vnigenitum tuum, sc 
aternitatis nobis aditum deuicta morte reserasti: vota nostra, que ke 
preueniendo aspiras, etiam adiuuando prosequere. Per eundem. L: 
His omnibus peractis incipiuntur Matutine. we 
Neit C. Brooxs te 
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VALENTIN ICKELSAMER 


Valentin Ickelsamer gilt als der erste deutsche Grammatiker. 
Schon bei seinen Zeitgenossen. 
“Wer hat vor Valentin Ickelsamer je ain teutsche Gram- 
matica gelernet? kainer!’’ ruft Ortolph Fuchssberger von 
Tittmoning! in seiner zuerst 1533 in Augsburg von Alexander 
Weissenhorn gedruckten Dialectica aus. In der Tat ist das 
Werkchen, das Ickelsamer diesen Ruhm eingebracht hat, 
betitelt: Hin Teiitsche Grammatica. Und in der Einleitung 
schreibt er verheissungsvoll: ‘“‘Wer aber meint, es sey kein 
Grammatica, die nit alles kinderwerk lere, das in der Lateini- 
schen Grammatic ist, Darzuo sag ich, das der uns noch lang 
kein Teiitsche Grammatic geben oder beschriben hat, derein 
Lateinische fiir sich nimbt und verteiitscht sie, wie ich ihr etwa 
wol gesehen, dann der schafft mit vil arbeit wenig nutz, derdie 
teiitschen leren will, wie sie sagen und reden sollen: der Hans, 
des Hansen etc., Ich schreib, ich hab geschriben etc. Das lernen 
die kinder besser von der muoter dann ausz der Grammatic.”’ 
Aber was er dann anstelle der hier so verichtlich beiseite gescho- 
benen Flexionslehre bietet, geht iiber Lautlehre, Leseunterricht 
und ein bischen Orthographie, Etymologie und Interpunktion 
kaum hinaus. Es fehlt nicht an Ansitzen zu weiteren Aus- 
fiihrungen, an Hinweisen auf verwandte oder entgegengesetzte 
Erscheinungen im Lateinischen, Griechischen und Hebriischen, 
auf dialektische Eigentiimlichkeiten, vor allem nicht an Be- 
merkungen, die uns zeigen, dass Ickelsamer in das Wesen der 
deutschen Sprache eingedrungen war, mit der Volksseele 
Fiihlung hatte, und recht wohl wusste, was eine lateinische 
Grammatik leisten miisste. Gerade die oben citierte Stelle 
zeigt recht deutlich, dass Ickelsamer ein Organ fiir die verschie- 
dene Struktur der lateinischen und der deutschen Sprache hatte 
und es als einen Irrtum erkannt hatte, eine deutsche Gram’ 
matik durch Verdeutschung des Donat oder in Anlehung an 
diesen fabrizieren zu wollen. Er schreibt an einer anderen 
Stelle: ‘Ich las einmal einen brieff, den eines Grossmechtigen 
Fiirsten Cantzler an des Stiffts Thuomherren zuo Erffurt 
geschrieben hat, begerende an sie, das man die gestorbne 


1 Vergleiche iiber ihn Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, S. 174 f. 
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Fiirstin mitt Vigilien und Seelampten begehen und besingen 
und under der singenden Mess (dise wort brauchtet der Cantz- 
ler) ein offenlich vermanung zuo dem wolck thuon welte etc. 
Da lachet ich und gedacht, wie die Mess singen muest, dann 
dises teiitsch Participium singend heysst so vil, das die Mess 
muesst singen, da er gesagt solt haben: under der gesungenen 
Mess, und solt gewisst haben, das dises Participium Preteritum 
vil mals also vergangen und geschehen heysst, das doch noch 
gegenwaertig im werck ist und jetzt erst geschicht. Also, halt 
ich, muesst ein Teiitscher Grammaticus die teiitschen zuo 
schuol fueren, Nauemlich, das er jn die rechten art und weiss 
der teiitschen worter und rede auss oder nach kiinstlicher und 
rechter anleytung der rede teyl mit jren accidentien arklaeret 
und zu overstehn geb. Welcher aber ein lateinische Grammatica 
schlecht teiitschen wil, was sie in latein gibt, das Grammatica 
wiirdt den Teiitschen seltzamer und unbekandter sein dann ein 
Lateinische oder villeicht ein Chalecutische.” Aber das Pro- 
gramm, das Ickelsamer hier aufstellt (‘‘die teutschen zuo schuol 
fiiren’’) hat er nicht erfiillt, seine “‘teiitsche Grammatica”’ ist 
eigentlich nichts viel anderes als sein vorhergehendes Werkchen, 
das trotz des anderen Titels fast denselben Inhalt hat: “Die 
rechte weis, aufs kiirz ist lesen zu lernen.’’ Mit ihm ist Ickelsamer 
epochemachend geworden. Er hat nimlich fiir den ersten 
Leseunterricht eine neue Methode, die Lautiermethode, aufge- 
bracht, bei der nicht mit dem mechanischen Einpauken der 
Buchstaben der Anfang gemacht wird, sondern damit, dieWorter 
in Silben und diese in Laute zu zerlegen und letztere als Natur- 
laute zu erkliren und in kurzweiliger und vergniiglicher Weise 
einzuprigen. “Das f wiirdt geblasen durch die zene, auff die 
undern lebtzen gelegt, und stimmet, wie nass oder gruen holtz 
am feiire seiit. Das g, so die zung das hinderst des guomens 
beruert, wie die Gans pfeysen, wenns einen anlauffen zuo 
beissen etc. Das h# ist ein scharpfen athem, wie main in die 
hende haucht..... Das r ist der Hundts biichstab, wann er 
zornig die zene blickt und nerret, so die zung kraus zittert.” 

Die Buchstaben werden also von Anfang an als Zeichen fiir 
Laute erfasst. Als Mittel, die Kinder die Buchstaben in 
Verbindung mit den durch sie bezeichneten Lauten zu lehren, 
empfiehlt er die Benutzung von Bildern mit den Tieren, die die 
entsprechenden Laute hervorbringen, oder mit Vorgingen, bei 
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Valentin Ichelsamer 239 
denen der betreffende Laut hérbar wird; r z.B. soll durch ein 
mit diesen Buchstaben bezeichnetes und einen knurrenden 
Hund darstellendes Bildchen eingeprigt werden. Diese Idee 
ist von Zeitgenossen Ickelsamers, besonders von JACOB GRIESS- 
BEUTEL—er ist identisch mit dem gleichnamigen Prediger in 
Augsburg, der sich als erster dort am 26. August 1523 verhei- 
ratete—in seinem zuerst wohl 1533 in Niirnberg bei Kunigunde 
Hergottin erschienenen “Stimmenbiichlein’® begierig aufge- 
griffen worden. 

Als Begriinder der Lautiermethode wird gewoéhnlich der 
1850 in Gorkau in Schlesien verstorbene HEINRICH STEPHANI 
genannt.* Er hat durch seine Fibel (1802), seinen Kurzen 
Unterricht in der griindlichsten und leichtesten Methode Kindern 
das Lesen zu lehren (1803), und seiner Stehenden Wandfbel 
(1804) der bis dahin immer noch vorherrschenden Buchstabier- 
methode den Todesstoss versetzt, war sich im iibrigen aber 
recht wohl bewusst, dass er nur einer schon seit langerer Zeit 
im Vordringen begriffenen Reformrichtung zum endlichen 
Siege verholfen habe, weshalb er auch die Bitte ausprach, die 
neue Methode nicht nach ihm zu benennen. 

Die “rechte weis, aufs kiirz ist lesen zuo lernen” ist wohl 
zum ersten Male “Gedruckt zu Erffurdt, durch Ioannem 
Loersfelt, zum halben radt, ynn der Meymergassen”’ erschienen 
(Exemplar im Germanischen Museum in Niirnberg). Eine 
vermehrte Ausgabe druckte 1534 in Marburg Franciscus Rhode* 
(Exemplar in Berlin, Kgl. Bibliothek). Von der deutschen 
Grammatik veranstaltete 1882 H. FEcHNER nach dem Ex- 
emplar der wohl ersten Ausgabe, das aus F. L. K. Weigands 
Nachlass in seinen Besitz iibergegangen war, einen Neudruck.® 
Von einer anderen, um ein Kurzes Lesebiichlein am Schluss 
vermehrien Ausgabe haben Kohler in Miinchen 1881 und Joh. 
Miiller in Plauen 1882 Neudrucke besorgt.6 (Exemplare in 
Miinchen, Universitaitsbibliothek, und Wien, Hofbibliothek.) 


* Neudruck = Zwickauer Facsimiledrucke, Nr. 15 (1912). 

* Vergleiche tiber ihn Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 36, 90-93. 

‘Vgl. A. von Dommer: Die dltesten Drucke aus Marburg in Hessen, Mar- 
burg 1892. S. 38. Nr. 54. 

5 Vier seltene Schriften des 16. Jahrhunderts, herausgegeben von Heinrich 
Fechner. Berlin 1882. Vorausgeht eine Abhandlung von Friedrich Ludwig 
Karl Weigand iiber Valentin Ickelsamer. 

* Weigand S. 35f. 
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Eine dritte Ausgabe triigt das Impressum: Niirnberg, Joh. 
Patrejus 1537. (Exemplare in Géttingen, Universititsbiblio- 
thek.) Die von Techner neugedruckte Ausgabe kann, da des 
Beatus Rhenanus 1531 in Basel erschienenen Rerum Germani- 
carum libri tres und die von Peter Jordan in Mainz verfasste 
und 1533 gedruckte, von Laienschul “citiert werden, nicht vor 
1531-33 herausgekommen sein, Vielleicht sind jedoch die 
Stellen, an denen die beiden Werke citiert werden, spiatere 
Zusitze und ist von der deutschen Grammatik schon 1527 
eine lingst verschollene—Ausgabe erschienen. Luther schreibt 
nimlich am 12. August dieses Jahres an Justus Menius, damals 
Prediger in Erfurt, in Bezug auf Ickelsamer, damals, wie wir 
noch sehen werden, Schulmeister in Erfurt’: ‘‘Miror quid de 
grammatica sua scribas, nam ad me nihil horum est de latum, 
nec reseiscere possum, ubi sit, aut quis escudat, quare nihil 
possum tibi super hac respondere.’’ Niher liegt aber doch die 
Annahme, dass Luther mit “grammatica” Ickelsamers “rechte 
weis meine, von der die vermutliche Urausgabe von Johannes 
Loersfelt in Erfurt gedruckt ist.” Dieser druckte 1523 und 
1524 in der Pergamentergasse zum Firbefass, 1525 im Hause 
“Tn der Sonnen bei St. Michael,’’ 1525 “‘auf dem wenigen Markt 
zum halben Rade”’ oder auch “Zum halben Radin der Meiner- 
gasse’’; 1527 zog er nach Marburg.® Da seine ersten Marburger 
Drucke am 30. Mai und 22. June 1527 erschienen sind,® hat er 
wahrend der ersten vier Monate des Jahres 1527 wohl noch in 
Erfurt in der Meimergasse gedruckt. Diirfen wir die Stelle in 
dem Lutherbrief auf die “‘rechte Weis’ beziehen, dann wiirde 
sich das erste Drittel des Jahres 1527 als Erscheinungszeit der 
“rechten Weiz’’ ergeben. 

Diesem Schriftchen ist angehingt ‘ein christlich Gesprich 
zweier Kinder’’—so die Angabe auf dem Titelblatt—oder: eine 
géttliche Lehr, von Jugend auf sich zu erkennen und gottselig 
zu leben, den Kindern auf Frage und Antwort gestellet’’—so 
der Untertitel.1° Zwei Midchen, Margareth und Anna, unter- 


7 Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, 6, 73. 

8 Joh. Luther in: Beitrdége zum Bibliotheks- und Buchwesen Paul Schwenke 
gewidmet, Berlin 1913. S. 185 ff. 

*V. Dommer, S. 1f. Nr. 1 und 2. 

1° Dieses Gespriich ist abgedruckt bei F. Cohrs, Die Evangelischen K atechis- 
musversuche vor Luthers Enchiridion, 1, Berlin 1900, S. 138-142. 
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Valentin Ichelsamer 241 
reden sich hier von der Erbsiinde, Wiedergeburt, Verséhnung 
und Gotteskindschaft. Das Gespriich ist zunichst wohl als 
Lesestiick gedacht, weiter aber auch als Unterlage fiir den 
Religionsunterricht und zum Auswendiglernen. Dieser Zweck 
steht offenbar in vorderster Linie bei einem Schriftchen Ickel- 
samers, zu dem er das Widmungschreiben in Rottenburg v. T. 
am 25. Mai 1525 unterzeichnet hat: ‘‘Ein ernstlich und wunder- 
lich Gespriich zweier Kinder mit einander, darin angezeigt wird 
der grosse Ernst, den Gott in der Schrift mit den Kindern zu 
haben befohlen hat.’""" (Exemplare in Dessauk, Fiirst Georgs- 
bibliothek, und Weimar, Grossherzogliche Bibliéthek.) Hier 
unterreden sich ein grésserer und ein kleinerer Junge, ein 
Schusters und ein Feldhiiterssohn. Es wird besonders die 
Notwendigkeit eines Religionsunterrichts schon an Kindern 
betont, da Gott sich auch schon um die Kinder bekiimmere, 
bésen Kindern ziirne und sie strafe, und da andererseits die 
Eltern vielfachre Erziehungspflicht vernachlissigten. Der 
Gang der Unterweisung ist dann ungefihr derselbe wie in jenem 
spiteren Gespriich der beiden Migdlein. Eine religionspidago- 
gische Schrift Ickelsamers, die 1529 “zu Erffordt zum Schwart- 
zen Horn, vor der kremer Brucken,” d.h. von Matthes Maler 
gedruckt wurde, ist leider seit 1768 ganz verschwunden: “Vom 
wandel und leben der Christen in gottisher furchte und guten 
werckten, welchs leider noch so wenig beweysen, Darinne aber 
ein frommer gotfurchtiger vater seine kinder unterweiset 
nachzuvolgen dem exempel des kinds Jesu..... 12 In der 
Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotts, wohin eine Spur wies, war 
sie nicht zu finden. Auch eine von dem Berliner Auskunfts- 
bureau der deutschen Bibliotheken vor einigen Jahren erlassene 
Umfrage hatte keinen Erfolg. 

Ickelsamers in der ersten Hilfte des Marz 1525 erschienenes 
Erstlingswerk: Klag etlicher Briider (zwei Ausgaben: 1= Weller, 
Repertorium typographieum Nr. 3440 vorhanden in Basel, 
Universitaitsbibl. Miinchen Universitatsbibl., Stuttgart, Kénig- 
liche 6ffentliche Bibliothek, Weimar; 2. Clag ettlicher brieder 

. . vorhanden in Miinchen, Hof und Staatsbibliothek, Wol- 
fenbiittel) besprechen wir am besten im Zusammenhang mit der 
Lebensgeschichte unseres Autors, zu der wir jetzt iibergehen, 


" Abgedruckt bei Cohrs, S. 132-138. 
® Cohrs, S. 131. 
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nachdem wir seine schriftsstellerische Tatigkeit gemustert und 
das Bibliographische erledigt haben. 

Der Name Ickelsamer oder Ickelschouner weist darauf hin, 
dass die Familie, der er angehérte, aus einem der beiden kleinen 
Dérfer Ober- und Unterickelsheim im Bezirksamt Uffenheim 
im beyrischen Regierungsbezirk Mittelfranken stammte. In 
der Nahe von Uffenheim oder Rotenburg 0.T. wird er geboren 
sein. Als “‘Valentinus Ickelsamer de Rotenburgia’”’ wurde er 
im Winter 1518/19 in Effurt immatrikuliert, wo er auch zwei 
Jahre spaiter zum baccalaureus artium promoviert wurde. In 
Wittenberg setzte er seine Studien fort, doch suchen wir seinen 
Namen im Album dieser Hochschule vergebens. Im Friihjahr 
1525 erscheint er zum ersten Male in amtlicher Stellung in 
Rotenburg, als “teutscher Schulmeister,” d.h. als Leiter einer 
Schule, in der Kinder aus den kleinen Biirgers- und Hand- 
werkerkreisen im Lesen, Schreiben, Rechnen und etwa noch 
in Religion unterrichtet wurden.“ Daneben predigte er aber 
auch unter grossem Zulauf “bei den Barfiissern in dem rebental”’ 
(Refectorium). In dieser Stellung veréffentlichte er in der 
ersten Halfte des Marz 1525, wie schon erwihnt, sein Erstlings- 
werk: Klag etlicher Briider an alle Christen von der grossen 
Ungerechtigkeit und Tyrannei, so Andreas Bodenstein von Karl- 
stadt jetzo von Luther zu Wittenberg geschieht.“ Das interessante 
Schriftchen riickt Ickelsamer sogleich in ein ganz bestimmtes 
Licht. Karlstadt war Mitte September 1524 auf Luthers 
Betreiben aus Kursachsen vertrieben worden und war Ende 
des Jahres in Rotenburg angelangt. Hier wurde er trotz des 
am 27. January 1525 vom Rate gegen ihn erlassenen Aus- 
weisungsbefehls bis zum 26. Mirz von seinen Freunden ver- 
borgen gehalten, worauf er wieder frei hervortreten und in der 
Pfarrkirche und im Barfiisserkloster predigen durfte; ende Mai 
musste er die Stadtverlassen. Ickelsamer erweist sich als 
Anhinger Karlstadts und des von diesem vertretenen “laien- 
christlichen Puritanismus.’’ Es war zunichst wohl einfach das 
traurige Schicksal des von Wittenberg her ihm bekannten 


8 Vgl. Otto Mayer in Wiirthemberg. Vierteljahrshefte fiir Landesgeschichle, 
9 (1900), 27. 

™ Neudruck- Aus dem Kampf der Schwirmer gegen Luther. Drei Flug- 
schriften, (1524. 1525) herausgegeben von Ludwig Enders. Halle a.S. 1893. 
Vgl. ferner Hermann Barge; Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, 2 (Leipzig 1905), 
S. 318 ff. 
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Mannes, das ihn trieb, dffentlich fiir ihn einzutreten, Mittleid 
und Gerechtigkeitsgefiihl veranlauten ihn, sich des vertriebenen, 
unstit umherirrenden, beschimpften Karlstadt anzunehmen. 
Er will seine Streitschrift als eine “briiderliche Ermahnung an 
D. M. Luther und andere dergleichen, so wider jemand ihre 
Sach allein mit Scheltworten ausrichten, “angesehen haben. 
Er will nicht heimtiickisch gegen Luther wiihlen und intrigieren: 
“Sollst wissen, dass ich also gesinnet bin, dass ich dir, was mir 
an dir fehlet, abenso kiihn und kecklich ins Angesicht zu sagen 
wagen wiirde, als kecklich ich dieses Urteil von dir unter die 
Leut lass gehen.” Aber dann verfillt er doch in eine recht 
leidenschaftliche Tonart, wenn er Luther vorwirft, dass er in 
seinem trotzigen Biichlein wider die himmlischen Propheten 
seinen Privathass gegen Karlstadt habe ausstrinen lassen, wie 
er tiiberhaupt “ein zornig, unchristlich, bitter Herz und garein 
hitzig, reiiterisch gebliit habe.”’ Er habe ihm einst in Wittenberg 
zu Fiissen gesessen und ihn lieb gehabt. Er habe ihm zugejubelt, 
als er gegen den Kénig von England und andere dergleichen 
unchristliche Bischéfe geschrieben, obgleich er schon damals 
sich des Verdachts nicht habe erwehren kénnen, dass Luther 
weniger aus Liebe zur gittlichen Wahrheit sie angegriffen habe, 
als, um sein Miitchen an ihnen zu kiihlen. Dann hitten Luthers 
reaktionire Massregeln besonders die Wiedereinfiihrung der 
Beichte ihn stutzig gemacht. Vollends aber habe er sich von 
Luther abgestossen gefiihlt, als dieser sich von der Volksmenge, 
von der er sich doch erst habe emportragen und bejubeln und 
decken lassen, zuriickgezugen und mit den “grossen Hansen,” 
den Michtigen dieser Welt, zu paktieren angefangen habe, wie 
die Lutherischen Prediger in Behaglichkeit und Bequemlichkeit 
und sittliche Gleichgiiltigkeit und Laxheit verfallen seien und 
iiber sittliche Verfehlungen, ja offenbare Siinden und Laster in 
bedenklicher Nachgiebigkeit menschlicher Schwiche gegeniiber 
ein Mantelchen gebreitet hitten. Ickelsamer ist Sprecher einer 
grossen Gemeinde, die freilich mundtot gemacht wurde und von 
der nur wenige Aausserungen bis zu uns heriiberklingen, wenn 
er ausruft: “Wir sprechen: Wo nicht christlicher Glaubens 
Werk folgen, da sei der Glaub weder recht gepredigt noch 
angenommen, und sagen von euch, was lang Rom hat miissen 
héren: wie naiher Wittenberg, je béser Christen.’”’ Zum Schlusse 
geht Ickelsamer wieder auf Luthers Vorgehen gegen Karlstadt 
ein und wirft dem Reformator nochmals in erregter Rede seine 
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Schmih- und Verfolgungssucht, Rechthaberei und Herrschsucht 
und Lieblosigkeit vor. Man hat in lutherischen Kreisen Ickel- 
samer diesen Angriff nicht vergessen. 

Die folgende Schrift: Ein ernstlich und wunderlich Ges prich 
ist der Form nach ganz “‘friedlich und unpolemisch, verrat aber 
auch wieder den Anhinger Karlstadts und des laienchristlichen 
Puritanismus besonders an den Stellen, die von der Notwendig- 
keit der aus einem lebendigen Glauben hervorgehenden Werke 
der Liebe und Barmherzigkeit, iiber die Abscheulichkeit lieb- 
losen Polterns und Schimpfens und blindwiitigen Zufahrens 
Irrenden gegeniiber handeln. Uebrigens sind die beiden Kinder, 
die in dem Gespriiche sich unterhalten, Kinder bekannter 
Rotenburger Persénlichkeiten und Kinder aus Ickelsamers 
Schule; wenigstens kommt der Vater des Jacob Krebs, die 
Lutzhiiter = Feldhiiter Hans Krebs zweimal in Thomas Zweifels 
Rothenburger Chronik vor. 

Als Ickelsamer am 25. Mai 1525 das Manuscript zum 
Gesprich an den Buchfiihrer Kaspar Weydlin in Niirnberg™ zur 
Drucklegung sandte, hatte sich in Rothenburg die Aufregung, 
die hier durch den Bauernaufruhr hervorgerufen worden war, 
gerade gelegt."* An 21. Marz waren die Bauern der Umgegend 
aufgestanden, am 24. hatte die Biirgerschaft unter Beiseite- 
schiebung des alten Rats einen Ausschuss gewiahlt, der alsbald 
das Regiment an sich riss und in Verhandlungen mit denBauern 
eintrat. Zu den 12. Mitgliedern desselben gehérte auch unser 
Ickelsamer, der indes bei den Verhandlungen eine untergeord- 
nete Rolle—als Protokollfiihrer—spielte. Er wurde daher auch, 
als im Mai und in den ersten Tagen des Juni die Bauernhaufen 
durch den Truchsess Georg von Waldburg vernichtet worden 
waren, und die Kreise der Rothenburger Biirgerschaft, die mit 
den Aufriihrern sympathisiert hatten, sich ducken mussten, 
als der alte Rat wieder eingesetzt war und—Ende Juni—ein 
Strafgericht iiber die Ridelsfiihrer abgehalten wurde, zwar mit 
anderen ausgewiesen, aber mit der niedrigsten Geldstrafe— 
20 Gulden—belegt. Er liess sich nun in Erfurt, wo er von seiner 
Studentenzeit her Bekannte und Génnehaben mochte, als 


% Vgl. iiber ihn Karl Schottenloher, Die Entwickelung der Buchdruckerkunst 
in Franken-1530. Wiirzburg 1910=(Neujahrsblatter, herausgegeben von der 
Gesellschaft fiir Frinkische Geschichte, 5) S. 32.50. 

% Vgl. zum Folgenden: Weigand, S. 17 ff. und Barge S. 337 ff. 
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Schulmeister nieder und liess hier seine ‘‘rechte Weis’’ und die 
verloren gegangene Schrift “Vom Wandel und Leben der 
Christen” drucken. Mit Luther hatte er sich ausgeséhnt. 
Justus Menius hatte das vermittelt. Luther schrieb diesem 
am 12. August 1527—die folgenden Worte gehen den schon 
oben aus diesem Briefe angefiihrten iiber Ichelsamers ‘‘Gram- 
matica” voraus—Icolsamero scripsissem, sed capitis infirmitas 
non sissit me accupari studiis, dices tamen si me ignorisse ei 
omnia, etiam antequam rogaret, sicut et omnibus inimicis aliis 
et ignoser et misereor ut et mihi Christus et Pater iustus ignoscat 
et misercatur? 

Elend und bestindig drohende Fihrlichkeit und Drangsal 
hatten wohl den armen Schulmeister miirbe gemacht. 

Auf die Dauer génnten ihm jedoch seine Feinde keine Ruhe. 
Anfang 1530 war er als Schulmeister nach Arnstadt tiber- 
gesiedelt. Da erging unterm 27. Mirz ein Schrieben des 
Kurfiirsten Johann von Sachsen an den Grafen Giinter zu 
Schwarzburg,"’ er solle Ickelsamer, der wegen seiner schwirmeri- 
schen Umtriebe und seines ‘‘schmehebuchs” (der Klag etlicher 
Briider) von friither her schwer verdichtig sei und jetzt zu 
Arnstadt eine Schule errichtet habe, “‘vielleicht im gemut und 
maynung, seinen Schwirmer geist und falsche auffrurische und 
verfurliche Lehre des orts, wie er dan an andern enden und 
sunderliche zu Erfurt in newlicher zeit auch gethan, an tag zu 
geben und auszzubreiten,”’ “gafenklich annehmen und auf 
ansuchung unseres Ampts und Rats zu Gotha daselbst hin 
volgen lassen.”” Der im Weimarer Archiv beruhenden Original- 
kopie liegt ein Brief des Kurprinzen Johann Friedrich an den 
Gothaer Superintendenten Friedrich Myconius bei,'* in dem 
dieser aufgefordert wird, nebst Justus Menius, den er kraft 


17 Abgedruckt: Fortgesetzle Sammlung von alten und neuen theologischen 
Sachen, 1722, 185 ff. Dazu die Textverbesserungen nach der im Weimarer 
Archiv befindlichen Originalkopie bei Barge: Beitrdge sur bayerischen Kirchenge- 
schrichte, 7, 238 f. Abgedruckt nach dem Original im Fiirstlichen Landesarchiv 
zu Sondershausen bei Ed. Jacobs, Die Wiedertéufer vom Harz. Sonderabdruck 
aus der Zeitschrift des Harszvereins fiir Geschichte und Altertumskunde, 32, 2. Heft. 
(Wernigerode 1899), S. 75 f. und bei G. Einicke: Zwansig Jahre Schwarzburgische 
Reformationsgeschichte 1521-1541, 1. Teil 1521-1531, Nordhausen 1904, S. 416 f. 
Vgl. auch P. Wappler, Die Taufferbewegung in Thiiringen von 1526-1534, Jena 
1913, S. 91. 

18 Abgedruckt bei Barge, Beitrdge, S. 279 f. 
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dieses Briefs dazu einladen solle, Ickelsatner “in seins gedacnts 
Ampts und rats... . auff ansehen aller seiner verfenglichenund 
irthumblichen artigkel und lehr nothdurftigklichen exami- 
nieren.”” Ickelsamer scheint aber rechtzeitig gewarnt worden 
zu sein und sich der Gefangennahme und dem Verhér durch 
die Flucht entzogen zu haben. Nachdem er vergeblich bei 
Luther um eine Audienz nachgesucht hatte, fand er im Juni 
in Strassburg bei Wolfgang Capito ein Asyl,!*—im Februar war 
Karlstadt dort eingetroffen. Seine Grammatik schrieb Ickel- 
samer wohl 1531 in Augsburg.”® Spiter ist er auch zu Kaspar 
Schwenkfeld in Beziehung getreten. Als er an einer schweren 
und langwierigen Krankheit darnieder lag, schickte ihm dieser 
einen innigen Trostbrief zu nebst dem schénen Liede Adam 
Reissners: “In dich hab ich gehoffet, Herr, hilf, dass ich nicht 
zu Schanden wer.” Beides hat Ickelsamer nach seiner Genesung 
1537 ohne Schwenkfelds Geheiss und Befehl veréffentlicht 
(Exemplar in Miinchen, Universititsbibliothek).4 Im selben 
Jahre erschien seine Grammatik in Niirnberg wohl in dritter 
und letzter Auflage. Seitdem ist seine Spur verwischt. 

Dass Ickelsamer keine intensive Titigkeit entfalten konnte, f 
dass er—wie Sebastian Frank und andere outsiders der deut- 
schen Reformationsgeschichte—ein unruhiges Wanderleben 
fiihren musste, dass auch seine pidagogischen Verdienste erst 
in jiingster Zeit recht anerkannt und gewiirdigt worden sind, ist 
darin begriindet, dass er es wagte, religiése Ansichten zu 
bekunden, die weder katholisch noch lutherisch, sondern 
evangelisch waren, und dass er als junger Mann das Herz hatte, 
fiir den verhassten Karlstadt einzutreten. Wie energisch die 
lutherische Inquisition gegen solche ‘““Schwirmer’’ vorging und 
der Verbreitung solcher eigentiimlichen Meinungen und kriti- 
scher Aeusserungen zu wehren wusste, sieht man daraus, dass 


‘* Zwinglii opera 8, 465. 

20 Weigand S. 25. Er war hier wohl Hauslehrer bei dem Patrizier Lukas 
Rem: Joh. Musler, iiber diesen vergleiche F. Cohrs, Die Evangelischen Kate- 
chismusversuche vor Luthers Enchiridion IV, Berlin 1902, S. 171 Anm. 3 und 
meine Abhandlung in den Neuen Jahrbiichern fiir das klassische Altertum, 
Geschichte, und deutsche Literatur und fiir Pidagogik, 1903, 11, 524 ff.) an Rem. 7. 
Februar 1538 in: Entendem libellus es captiritatis tenebris quasi ab oren in 
lucem a Venetis principibus verventus . . . . Venetiis 1539, p. 403 u. 408. 

*1 Weigand, S. 27. Vgl. tiber Reissner Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 28. 
150-152, 
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Ickelsamers Schriften schon lange zu den gréssten Seltenheiten 
gehéren. Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, dass in amerikanischen 
Bibliotheken ein oder der andere Druck steckt. Vielleicht wird 
dadurch eine in Deutschland unbekannte Ausgabe belegt. 
Vielleicht kommt dort gar die hier verschollene Druckschrift 
von 1529: Vom Wandel und Leben der Christen zu Tage. 


Otto CLEMEN 


Zwickau, Deutschland 











REVIEWS AND NOTES 





SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. 
Gordon. Oxford University Press, 1925. XXVIII+211.@ 


It goes without saying that all students of Middle English 
will welcome heartily this new edition of a great poem. It 
presents in reasonable compass a good introduction, a good 
text, a larger body of notes than in any previous edition, and a 
good glossary. All these are especially important since the 
edition of the poem in the Early English Text Society, except 
for the text, has been long out of date, and is not readily acces- 
sible for class use. Of the editors Mr. Tolkien is now one of the 
Professors of Anglo-Saxon, as they still call it at Oxford. 
Mr. Gordon’s part in the venture is nowhere indicated, and to 
avoid the awkwardness of using both names I shall use Mr. 
Tolkien’s, or the editors, in this review. 

In taking up a new book one turns to the Preface for a 
statement of its purpose. There two things are emphasized, 
the first a text “‘free from a litter of italics, asterisks and 
brackets,” a commendable idea. The second statement of the 
Preface, however, is an extraordinary one for a scholarly editor 
to make. He assumes to have prepared the poem to be read 
“with an appreciation as far as possible of the sort which its 
author may be supposed to have desired.’”? Unfortunately he 
adds, ‘‘Much of the literature that begins to gather about Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, though not without interest, has 
little bearing on this object,” and has “‘been passed over or light- 
ly handled.”’ The implication would seem to be that most other 
scholars who have touched upon the poem have been trying to 
obscure its meaning, or prevent the reader from gaining the 
“appreciation .... which the author may be supposed to 
have desired.” I call this an extraordinary statement for,a 
Professor of Oxford to make, while the extent to which he has 
“passed over or lightly handled” the work of other scholars 
it will be a special purpose of this review to show. 

The Introduction is commendably brief, dealing with the 
MS.—but without reference to the MS. abbreviations as I have 
noted; a summary of the story and history of the legend, with 
stress upon that surmised French version which, until it is 
produced, makes it impossible to estimate to the full the 
originality of the poet, the author and his work, in which we are 
fortunately spared a hypothetical biography and any attempt 
to connect the author with any known writer; the date and 
dialect; and a ‘‘Select Bibliography.”’ It is in this last part that 


@Professor Oliver Farrar Emerson died at Ocala. Florida, March 13. The 
proof of the Sir Gawain review was corrected by Professor Emerson and re- 
ceived from him a few days before his death. 
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we first meet that light handling of the work of other scholars 
in the field. One need but compare it with the Bibliography of 
Osgood’s Pearl—excellent for its time—that of Menner’s 
Purity (Clannesse), or that of Bateson’s Patience to see how 
much might have been done for the serious students who are 
likely to use this new book. True, the Manual of J. E. Wells 
is included “for bibliography of the Middle English texts 
referred to in this edition,” but not for the carefully gathered 
articles that might help to elucidate the poem. But we have 
already been warned how “lightly” the editors intended to 
treat others’ contributions to knowledge of the poem. This is not 
the practice of the best British editors, or of the Albion Series 
by Professors Bright and Kittredge in America, the Belles 
Lettres Series so admirably begun by Professor E. M. Brown, 
the Yale Studies in English by Professor A. S. Cook, the editions 
of Beowulf by Sedgefield, Chambers, and Klaeber, or of course 
many German editions of similar works. 

As to the Text, we know from the Preface, as already indi- 
cated, that ordinary abbreviations have been expanded without 
the use of italics. This is praiseworthy, and was the practice of 
Skeat in his Oxford Chaucer and Piers Plowman. Some state- 
ment should have been added, however, as to just what abbre- 
viations have been expanded and how, some such statement as 
Menner has in his Purity, p. x and footnotes. Our editors 
might also well have followed Menner in modernizing i and j, 
u and v, the few examples of initial w for v, only three words, and 
3 for z(s). For i—j, u—+, it seems to me needless to preserve 
the Middle English spelling when, except in the rarest instances, 
there can be no question about the true form of the word. In 
this respect Skeat’s Oxford Chaucer, in which he does modernize 
these letters, is an improvement over his Piers Plowman issued 
more than a decade before. The editors might have made some 
improvement in the matter of capitalization. They certainly 
should have capitalized Dry3tyn which, as usual, always refers 
to God, and wy3e when so referring as in 2441. The hunting 
cries hey, war of 1158, and hyghe, hay, hay of 1445 might well 
have been enclosed in quotation marks. 

Apart from this, one might have wished that the alliterative 
line had been separated into its two metrical parts, as in Skeat’s 
great edition of Piers Plowman, and as is more commonly 
customary in printing Old English poetry. It would have 
required a slightly wider page or a slightly smaller type, but 


1 See Hulbert’s review of the book in Mod. Phil. XXIII, 246 ff., for a 
similar criticism. As Hulbert points out, too, the editors have really added 
little to what was already in print, but for which too often no credit is given. 
How extraordinarily true are both statements will be clearer from this longer 
review and the many citations of indebtedness to others, or at least the evidence 
that others had preceded them in the field. 
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the gain to the reader would have been considerable. The 
editors note that they have made no changes on metrical 

ounds. Exception might well have been made of the rimed 
ines at the end of each stanza, in which the changes would 
have been few and certain; see my notes on “Imperfect Lines 
in Pearl” etc., Mod. Phil. XTX, 131 ff. In addition to inflectional 
emendations there mentioned Gawan should certainly be 
Gawayn where the rime clearly indicates that form, as in 487 
(cf. 838, 1044, 1619, 1948, 2156), and probably where the meter 
demands stress on the last syllable of the name, as in 365, 
534. So also such forms as knyffe (2042), hafe (2135) might 
reasonably have been made knyve, have, the forms required by 
the history of the words as well as by the rimes. The MS. 
leude is equally impossible in 1124, and inno3e (514) should be 
innowe as in 1401. At best the number of such changes would 
have been small. 

In the Note before the Text we are told that the spelling is 
that of the MS. “except for corrections of scribal errors,’ and 
that “emendations are indicated by footnotes.” Unfortunately 
no credit is given to those who made these emendations, as 
was regularly done by Osgood, Menner and Bateson. An 
initial or other simple abbreviation should have indicated the 
one who made the emendation. By this failure to indicate the 
source of the emendation—an inexcusable oversight—the 
editors have even done injustice to themselves. They do not 
mark their own emendations, as of glowande for lowande (236), 
Wawan for Gawa:: (343), and the needless and unfortunate 
baule3 for balez (1333). But even this does not excuse a neglect 
of others which a conscientious editor does not allow himself. 
Indeed, the matter may be put more strongly. There is an 
ethics of editing as of other things. It is a duty, and should be 
regarded as a privilege, to give credit to emendations and other 
notes which have been published before the new book is pre- 
pared. In this case emendations of the text by Madden, 
Morris, Gollancz and others should have been indicated in 
some way when they have been adopted. 

It is true that a general note of credit has been given to 
Dr. Knott (p. xxviii) for his “off-set’’ readings, but even here 
specific credit has been withheld as elsewhere. To know how 
fully the editors have profited by Knott’s readings, one must go 
over the whole text with Knott’s article before him. Nor is it 
enough that the editors have confirmed Knott’s readings by a 
reéxamination of the “off-sets.”” I should perhaps be grateful 
for recognition of some of my own emendations, as of glaum 
ande gle for glaumande gle (46), glaver ande glam for glaverande 
glam (1426), the addition of com (1755), and the reading of 
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princes—Tolkien’s less likely princece (1770).2 So also may be 
mentioned the following of my suggestions regarding com- 
pounds, as stelbawe (435), wela wynne (518), ayquere (599), 
wela wylle (2084); the retention of the MS. readings rather than 
the adoption of suggested changes in lines 2053, 2447; the adop- 
tion of the punctuation suggested in my “Notes,” as in lines 
380, 940, 1847, 1946, and essentially in lines 946, 2025. 

In the Preface credit is also given for the use of the late 
Professor Napier’s notes, emphasizing that “many of the 
suggestions made independently by others are there found 
anticipated but unpublished.”’ This, however, leaves us quite 
in the dark about the particular anticipations by Napier, and 
does not relieve the editors of their duty to credit the published 
work of others. In fact, credit to Napier, beyond what he 
published in his lifetime, is given in only two or three cases. 

Nearly forty pages of illustrative and explanatory Notes 
add greatly to the value of the volume, since many of them are 
new and excellent. Unfortunately again, however, the notes of 
others have been “lightly handled” in two respects. Many have 
been taken over without the slightest credit to their originators. 
Others, that it would seem deserve some consideration in order 
to give the student more than a single view, are entirely ignored. 

To illustrate the first, Menner’s interpretation of sturtes 
(171), as in Mod. Lang. Rev. XIX, 204, is adopted without 
mention of Menner. The explanation of ette with hymselven 
(113) in the Notes and of hadet (681) in the Glossary are those of 
P. G. Thomas (Eng. Stud. XLVII, 211 ff.). The explanations of 
grayn (211) and fole (1545) are those of Mrs. E. M. Wright in 
her valuable article (Eng. Stud. XXXVI, 212 ff.). Notes on 
2072, 2079, 2167, 2205, 2219, 2223 are essentially those of 
Sisam in his Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose. In my “Notes 
on Sir Gawayn” already referred to there are some forty sugges- 
tions for the first 500 lines of the poem. The editors of this new 
edition have flattered me by agreeing with at least half of them, 
although they refer to me in this part of their Notes only to 
disagree with my interpretation of scholes (160) as ‘shoeless,’ 
that is without war shoes as of any other protective armor, 
an interpretation apparently justified by the picture of the 
Green Knight in the MS. as well as by the description of him 
in the poem.’ It is difficult to understand such practice in any 


2 See my “Notes on Sir Gawayn,” etc., Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Phil. XX1, 
363 ff. In glaverande the NED. suggested the change with a question, but did 
not think highly enough of it to quote glaver ande correctly in other places. 
In prince (1770) the Webster-Neilson translation gave princess but without 
note on the text. In the case of glaverande, too, there is no footnote to indicate 
the MS. reading. 

* As to the arguments for scholes being scholest; (solerets)—see Tolkien’s 
note—schere for chere in 334 must be merely a scribal error, doubtless accounted 
for the fact that the preceding alliterative word begins with s. There is no 
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modern editor, even with the statement in the Preface that the 
work of others has “been passed over or lightly handled.” 

To illustrate the second neglect of the editors in their 
Notes, they have a good explanation of caroles (43), but it 
would have been courteous to point out that Thomas first 
called attention to the true meaning of the word in this place. 
In my ‘“‘Notes’’ I gave an explanation of the new year’s gifts of 
67 ff. which still seems to me to merit consideration. On capados 
(186) we should surely expect some reference to G. L. Hamilton’s 
long discussion in Mod. Phil. V, 365. On barlay (296) credit 
should have been given to Mrs. Wright for the suggestion that 
the word is still dialectal English, and to Madden for what 
still seems a reasonable etymology, OF. par lot, or as I suggested 
NF. par lei ‘by law, in agreement’ or ‘according to agreement’ 
in this place; see by /awe in the same sense in 1643. Considera- 
tion of others’ suggestions would have prevented some curious 
blunders and some curious reasoning to support them. Thus the 
MS. Bot (144) was changed to Both, following Napier’s unfortun- 
ate suggestion, and disregarding the fact that the poet is con- 
trasting the bodi sturne and the worthily smale waist, as I had 
noted. Compare the picture of the Green Knight in the MS. 
as reproduced by Madden to face p. 18, the figure of Gawayn 
in the picture facing p. 91, or that of the young squire in the 
Chaucer MSS. to prove the small waist a much prized feature 
of the time. In this case, too, the editors support their emenda- 
tion by incorrect reasoning. They say “the copyist is inclined 
to drop final #4 when the next word begins with 4,” citing the 
single example of wit hymselven of 113. But not only is wt the 
more common abbreviation of wyth (with) and wit in the line 
cited quite exceptional, but bode is regularly written with / 
as the careful glossaries of Osgood and Menner show, never 
both, no other example of which is recorded by our editors. 
Neither the description of the Green Knight in the poem nor 
the reasoning of the editors supports the emendation. 

It is reasonable to suppose that before printing the editors 
did not see my article on “Shakespearean and Other Feasts” 
(Studies in Phil. XXII, 161 ff., April, 1925) in which I discussed 
the seating of Arthur and his guests at the high table (Il. 107 ff.). 
But it is the reasoning of the editors in support of their curious 





other example in the poems of sch=ch, though there are a few examples of ch as 
equivalent to sh(sch). Morris’s reading of to usched in Cl. 1393 is clearly towched, 
according to Menner. In any case such a single exceptional example can hardly 
be used against the prevailing use of sch for the sh-sound, and in this line one 
of the regular alliterating words. In 1080, too, schal probably does not alliterate 
with the ch-words of the line, the third alliterative word being absent as rarely. 
Finally s never represents ¢; in an unstressed syllable like Jes ‘less.’ 73 
representing z is found only in such stressed or secondarily stressed words as 
bets (Pl. 611) and wat; frequently, mat3, ‘makes,’ hat3, ‘has’ less commonly. 
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diagram in the Notes that I now have in mind. They say 
Arthur’s place was “in the middle... . of the high table,” 
and cite Arthour and Merlin 6511 in which Arthur is said to 
sit “‘midelest at pe heigze table.’’ For that poem the position of 
Arthur is correctly given, since there is no queen present and 
we are told King Bors sits on his right and King Bohart on 
be oper half, that is on his left. But the editors, in their plan of 
the table in the Notes, do not follow their own authority, since 
Arthur is placed next to the last man at the left (Agravayn), 
with three persons at his right. This is surely not the midelest 
of the table. The trouble is that in Arthour and Merlin no queen 
is present, while in Sir Gawayn both king and queen sit at the 
high table, she in her proper place then as now at the left of the 
king, the two in the middle position. The queen appears at 
the left of the king in two of the four pictures of the Gawain 
MS., and this would surely be her place in medieval as in 
modern times when there was a reigning king. For the queen’s 
place in modern times see the pictures in the J//ustrated London 
News at the accession of Edward VII for example, the king 
and queen opening parliament, at a state banquet, and in the 
royal coach. To argue that Guenevere was midelest of the table 
because of grayped in pe myddes of line 74 not only disregards 
Arthour and Merlin, but makes an impossible arrangement for 
the ‘‘messing”’ by two’s which is clearly indicated by the line 
Ay two had disches twelve. 


The editors have entirely disregarded the “messing”’ together of 
medieval times; see the discussion in the above article. Here, 
according to their arrangement, Arthur would “mess” with 
Agravayn, Guenevere with Gawayn instead of the king, and 
poor Bawdewayn, with whom we are told Ywayn “messed” 
(ette with hymselven, 113), would have had difficulty enough, 
since he is made to sit at the end of the table around the corner 
from his messmate. 

The position of Bishop Bawdewayn, honored churchman and 
tried warrior of Arthurian romance, has been strangely mis- 
conceived, owing to a misunderstanding of the phrase begine3 
pe table (112). That expression, I take it, in its earlier form 
begine3 pe bord, is a Teutonic phrase and properly belongs to 
the seating of guests at the Teutonic table, the long table at 
which the host sits at the head. In such case the position of 
honor at the right of the host would be at the beginning of the 
right side of the table, and so set the phrase. It was in this 
sense that Chaucer’s Knight 

hadde the bord bigonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 
Meanwhile the Romance table arrangement had come to Eng- 
land, one across the upper part of the hall and two at least down 
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the sides, the sidborde3 of line 115 in our poem, leaving a space 
up the center for serving the food. The position of honor, at the 
right of the host as before, is now at the host’s right hand at 
the high table, King Ban’s position in Arthour and Merlin. 
This position Bawdewayn must have had at our feast, first 
at the right of Arthur himself, with Ywayn at his right and 
“messing” with him as we are told. Incidentally, the phrase 
be best burne ay abof (73) is another Teutonic expression, strictly 
applying to the Teutonic table. When transferred to the Ro- 
mance table arrangement it applied to position in order from 
the right of the host. Thus, on the basis of this expression also, 
Bawdewayn would sit “above” Ywayn, as indeed we are told 
in the union of abof with bigine3 pe table. 

Equally incorrect, as I read it, are the editors regarding 
Gawain’s first breakfast at the castle of the Green Knight 
(1001 ff.). Here four people sit at the table upon the dais, but 
the editors have neglected what we are told of the olde auncian 
wyf who sits he3est, that is in the position of honor at the right 
of the host, the lord of the castle, who sits beside her (her by 
lent 1002). At the left of the host again sits his wife and beside 
her Gawain, fully enough explaining the line, 


Gawan and pe gay burde togeder pay seten. 


The editors have assumed that inmydde3 (1004) refers to Gawain 
and the lady, but even they do not carry out the idea by sepa- 
rating the olde auncian wyf and the lord of the castle. Inmydde3 
refers to the serving of the food in the space between the tables, 
and of course to those at the high table first. There the lord and 
the auncian wyf mess together, the hostess and Gawain. 

To the Notes are added brief and helpful treatments of the 
Meter, the Language, and the Grammar of the author’s dialect. 
Under Meter, however, there is no reference to the studies of 
the Middle English alliterative line by Rozenthal, Fuhrmann, 
Luick, Kuhn and others. Indeed so brief is the treatment that 
the beginner could make but little headway in the accurate 
scanning of the lines of the poem without much personal 
assistance. In the treatment of Language there are no references 
to the notable works on the subject, as Bjérkman for Scandi- 
navian, or Behrens for the Old French element, both so important 
for the poems of this author. Under Spelling it may be noted 
that ‘‘2. Etymological i(y) in an unstressed syllable is often e” 
should also read “‘and final unstressed e is often y”; see my 
“‘Notes on the Pearl” (Mod. Lang. Ass’n XXVII, 56-7), with 
reference also to Mrs. Wright’s article in Eng. Stud. XXXVI, 
222. Failure to take this e-y variation into account has led the 
editors to some false reasoning, I think, as in the note on mere 
(153); see my note on 1. 1736. In giving the characteristics of 
Scandinavian in the poem, “(4) ON. e in unaccented syllables 
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became 7” should state just the reverse, “i became e”’ as in 
banke. In this section also there is no reference to the monoph- 
thonging of Scand. ei to e as in enker (150, 2477) from einkar, 
perhaps in bene (2402, 2475, both in rime as compared with 
bayn 1092, 2158) which the editors have attributed, with a 
question, to OF. b(i)en. The meaning of Scand. beinn would 
fit the Gawain examples and Pat. 418. 

The Glossary may be generally commended, especially for 
its attention to etymology, an important feature being the 
marking of Old English lengthenings before /d, as in bé/d ‘bold,’ 
féld ‘field.’ So the indication of Middle English as distinct from 
Old English compounds by + rather than a hyphen is a good 
point. With so much care in this respect it is unfortunate that 
differences between Old Anglian and West Saxon are not 
sufficiently shown. Thus “OE” is used for distinctly Anglian 
forms like déd (WS. déd) under dede ‘deed,’ mél (WS. mdél) 
under mele ‘meal(time),’ and for the distinctly WS. /étan under 
let(e) ‘let, allow’ where the Anglian form should have been 
given. Again “OE” is used for both dialectal forms as in ex- 
plaining here ‘hair,’ red(e) ‘advise,’ with no indication of differ- 
ences between the two. 

The editors have followed the too common practice in 
Middle English glossaries of giving any form of the Middle 
English word which happens to appear first in the text, espe- 
cially of verbs, instead of giving the infinitive first in all verbs 
and other forms thereafter, as should have been done. A better 
glossing would much assist the student in his grasp of inflectional 
forms. Too often also subjunctive forms are not noted. Thus, 
while stod (1768) is glossed as “subj.”—my suggestion, and 
should have been corrected to stode for form and rime—mynne 
(1769) is not so designated. To take a passage in which several 
such subjunctives occur, lines 1852-57, hade.... halched 
(1852), were (1856 twice, 1858), acheved (1857) are none of them 
so named. Another advantage in all Middle English glossaries 
would be the indication of the Old English gender of those 
words which assumed final inorganic e in their more usual 
Middle English forms. Such are especially feminine long stems 
like OAng. déd ‘deed,’ OE. cwém ‘queen,’ which became ME. 
dede, quene, and less commonly short neuters and some mascu- 
lines which gained a similar e by influence of their oblique case 
forms, as bode ‘command,’ dale ‘dale,’ hole, slade for neuters, 
whale, stave for masculines. 

The first consideration in making a glossary is the con- 
venience of the user. Nor, for this purpose, can too much 
attention be given to strictly alphabetical arrangement. Even 
though i, 7 and u, » were not normalized in the text—as we 
think they should have been—they might have been separated 
in the Glossary, as was done by Morris, Osgood, Bateson, 
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Menner, Gollancz in their editions of works in this same MS., 
and by other editors usually. Moreover, no one of these editors 
found it necessary to disregard the difference between i and y 
in their glossarial arrangement, nor did they find that cross- 
references need be unusually numerous. Disregard of this 
difference between i and y is one of the most needless and 
annoying features of this new Glossary, as it was of that pre- 
pared by Mr. Tolkien for Sisam’s Fourteenth Century Prose and 
Verse. To show how needless was this arrangement, or lack of 
arrangement, let us take some examples. Of the words beginning 
with ay, which are here put after ag(3), not one is written az 
in the MS. of any of the poems, so far as the glossaries show. 
Our editors have put one ai-form into the text (660) by emenda- 
tion, but the MS. iqguere may be for OE. gehwér, which became 
ME. thwer(iwhere).* The bay-forms in the same way would 
require no cross references if placed where they belong after 
bawemen. In the case of spellings with i and y the word naturally 
belongs in the line of its more common spelling, a cross reference 
or general note explaining the other form. Thus dbyde ‘wait for’ 
is clearly the more common in all the poems, in Gawain 8 times 
to 3 occurrences of bide, so far as the references in this Glossary 
show. Bye ‘buy,’ which follows it, is a y-word the only time it 
occurs, so that the place of both verbs is in the natural alpha- 
betical order. The same is true of the d/y-words, the bry-words, 
the dby-words, and in general of other y-forms through the 
vocabulary. As the y-forms overwhelmingly prevail over the 
i-forms they should have been placed in the y-position. 

A curious arrangement in this Glossary separates inflectional 
forms of the same word in some cases. Examples are the sepa- 
ration of be from was—were, I and we, pou and 3e(yow), he, ho, 
hit (hyt) hem and pay, pat and its plural po. 

The etymologies, as I have indicated, are generally excellent, 
and usually the meanings of words. In assuming baule3 (1333) 
is a form of boweles (1609) and browe (1457) can be the same as 
brawen (1611), the editors seem to have confused the au(w)- 
ou(w) forms found in English words of these poems with the 
possibility of such a change in words of French origin. Neither 
change is necessary, and probably not possible. Byled (2082) 
surely can not be joined with boyled (2174) or be from OF. 
boillir. Conne3 (1267, 1483) are 2 sg., not pl., I think. Flat 
(507) is ‘plain, flat country, level ground,’ not necessarily 
‘meadowland.’ Fiy3e (166) is more likely ‘bee’ than ‘fly,’ 
the former a meaning entirely possible in Middle English and 
more probable in the ornamentation described. Forfaren (1895) 
I still believe is ‘outstrip, fare before’ as the Webster-Neilson 


* As I copy my manuscript, Menner’s review in Mod. Lang. Notes of June 
makes the same suggestion. On the further needless emendation of fynde to 
I fynde in the same line, see my “Notes on Sir Gawain.” 
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translation first gave it, in contrast with fol3ed longe of the last 
part of the line. If for3 (2173) is ‘force, waterfall’ it is the only 
time in these poems in which r3=rs; see ber3 ‘barrow’ in the 
line preceding, ber3e (2178), bur3 2162, all on this same page. 
The sign 3=s(z) occurs only in an unstressed syllable or in the 
combination #3. For frayn, ‘insist, urge or press warmly’ would 
better suit line 703. Hazer is not “‘the one Scandinavian loan- 
word in Middle English which appears to retain the ending r of 
the nom. sing.”’ (Note to line 352), for ME. gymbure (gymbyre), 
Eng. dial. gimmer ‘female sheep,’ Scand. gymbr (Bjérkman 
p. 211) is a particularly clear example of a noun of the same sort. 
‘Embrace’ is hardly possible for halchez (1613), and the reference 
should be given under ‘loop, fasten round,’ or better simply 
_ fasten.’ Under hastlettez, ‘edible entrails’ hardly gives the 
reader a pleasant idea or a true one, not does the note on 
1612 materially help. There are such edible parts as the ‘heart, 
liver, kidneys,’ corresponding to the numbles (moumbles 1347) 
of the deer, again wrongly defined as ‘offal from the back and 
loins of deer,’ a sad comment on Mr. Pepys’s dinner from the 
umbles of the deer Mr. Hozier had sent him (Diary III, 301). 

Here (59, 2271) I believe to be the word which the NED. 
gives under her (here), Bradley-Stratmann under herre, ‘lord, 
chief, master, man.’ The reference in 59 is to Arthur alone, it 
seems to me, and certainly in 2271 Gawain is not praised for 
feeling no fear in the presence of an opposing army. As heere, 
also, I suggest that it occurs in Pat. 520. For hanselle (491) 
under hondselle, ‘foretaste,’ not ‘gift at New Year’s’ is the mean- 
ing. Jrked (1573) can scarcely be our modern irk, and the 
passage would be much more effective if we assume here Scand. 
yrkja ‘work, exert one’s self,’ even if that verb is not connected 
with our irk. The hunters would certainly have done so much 
under the circumstances, and the Scand. word would be quite 
natural for our poet. Lere, OE. gelér, in the Toller-Bosworth 
Supl. is given the better meaning ‘empty-handed’ for 1109. 
On lyte (1463) under /yte, fortunately no longer read as onlyte 
as by Morris and Gollancz, is still defined as ‘back (in fear)’ 
when on lyte dro3en is certainly ‘few advanced (drew on)’ 
with on as the alliterative (stressed adverb) of the second half 
line; see my ‘‘Notes.”” Mynne (1769) is ‘should think,’ not ‘have 
thought for.’ Merrke v. is better ‘mark, note’ in 1592, or 
perhaps ‘wound, strike’ as in Destruc. of Troy 7325. Palays 
(769) is ‘enclosure, compound,’ not the ‘fence’ alone. Rake 
is ‘hollow path, bed of stream’ leading down to pe bopem of pe 
breme valay (2145). 

For rechate, strictly ‘recall, calling back,’ ‘call, rally’ are 
necessary in lines 1446, 1466; see my “‘Chaucer and Medieval 
Hunting” (Rom. Rev. XIII, 128-9). ‘Steep rocky bank’ is 
better than ‘rock’ for rocher, as Mrs. Wright showed (Eng. 
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Stud. XXXVI, 209). Surely segge (574) can not be a true 
genitive, and is more probably an error for segges. ‘Betimes’ 
or ‘at times’ might well be added for by tyme3 (41) under tyme. 
Up halt (2079) should be uphalt and glossed under uphalden. 
The urysoun (608), OF. horson (hourson), is not an ‘embroidered 
covering on helmet,’ but ‘a strap (of leather or silk)’ as by 
Godefroy, the silk being readily embroidered. It went over the 
aventayle (608) and fastened behind at the Knight’s neck. 
Weder in 504 is distinctly ‘good weather,’ as sometimes in 
Old English. Wener (945) is from OE. wéne ‘hopeful; fair, 
beautiful,’ not from ON. vénn as by Knigge; see Bjérkman 
(Scand. Loan Words p. 81 and footnote). Were (271, 1628) is 
‘defense,’ probably from OE. *were corresponding to OFris. 
were, not from OF. werre ‘war,’ which is regularly spelled with 
rr in these poems. Besides, ‘defense’ better fits both places. 
Wheper is conj., not adv. in 203, ‘yet’ being the best gloss. 

In addition to the misprints of the errata slip facing p. vi, 
the following have been noted. In the footnote to p. xxviii, 
1332 should be 1334. On p. 89, note to 531, the Times reference 
should be to Sept. 20, not 30. On p. 95, the note to 778 should 
be to 777. On p. 107, line 4, 1790 should be 1730. On p. 111, 
and in the Glossary under nay ‘deny,’ the reference should be to 
OF. neier, the only Old French form that could give ME. nay, 
not to OF. nier. 

No one would quarrel with the fair form which the publishers 


have given this book, but it may be pointed out as no small 
matter that a text-book, in which there must be constant 
reference to Notes and Glossary, should not have rough edges 
at the side. They greatly increase the time required for such 
references, and thus add an unnecessary burden. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 


Western Reserve University 





THE CHAUCER TRADITION, by Aage Brusendorff, 
London and Copenhagen [1925]. 510 pp. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Price $5.50. 


The title of Dr. Brusendorff’s book only partly represents 
the substance of its five hundred pages. His purpose, as stated 
in the Preface, “has been to examine the way in which the 
knowledge of Chaucer’s personality and writings was handed 
down by the first two generations of the XV century, in order 
to show that our information, scrappy though it is, represents 
a fully authoritative tradition, which yields some important 
biographical facts about the poet and offers the sole reliable 
basis for a true bibliographical canon of his works.”’ But the 
book goes far beyond the limits of this program. It includes 
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the matter of textual tradition, passing judgment in the case 
of each of Chaucer’s writings on the relations of the MSS. 
and on the methods to be followed for the establishment of a 
critical text. Not content with so ambitious a task as this, it 
indulges in a great variety of speculations as to sources, chro- 
nology, and interpretation. There is at least a certain splendid 
audacity in a writer who is ready to deliver final verdicts on 
most of the problems which have occupied Chaucer scholarship 
for the last three generations. Diffidence is not the author’s 
besetting sin. The words “‘possibly,” and “‘perhaps,”’ are seldom 
met with in these pages. His most cautious phrase is “‘practi- 
cally certain’; and what is “practically proved’”’ on one page 
becomes “‘undoubtedly” a fact on the next (pages 159-160). 

The book is at its best in those portions which deal more 
specifically with the Chaucer tradition, such as the discussion 
of the portraits of Chaucer (pages 13-27), that of the poet’s 
relation to Thomas Chaucer (pages 27—43), and that of Shirley’s 
statements about the minor poems (pages 207-295); but the 
second of these discussions is already superseded by the fine 
monograph of Professor Ruud on Thomas Chaucer, done 
independently of it, which arrives at the same conclusion. The 
tendency of much modern scholarship has been in the direction 
of undue hostility to the statements about Chaucer made by 
Lydgate and by Shirley. To this tendency the ex parte discussion 
of them by Dr. Brusendorff is a useful antidote; but the dis- 
cussion is always a special pleading rather than a judicial 
examination. In the sentence already quoted from the preface, 
the author declares that he has examined this body of tradition 
“in order to show” that it is authoritative. There is an un- 
mistakable tendency to minimize the errors of these early 
witnesses, such as Shirley’s reference to Anelida as ““Qweene of 
Cartage.” If the reliability of Lydgate is “proved” (page 41) 
by his statement that Troilus is a paraphrase from the Italian, 
it is hardly fair to brush aside as of little consequence the less 
credible assertions in the same passage that the poem was made 
in Chaucer’s youth and that the title of its Italian original is 
“Trophe.” 

Characteristic of Dr. Brusendorff’s methods is his discussion 
of the House of Fame, which fills pages 148-166. The author 
first considers Lydgate’s puzzling assertion that Chaucer wrote 
“Dante in ynglyssh.”’ He rejects summarily the very probable 
explanation made many years ago by Koeppel, and more 
recently by Kittredge, that Lydgate merely means “that 
Chaucer’s relation to the best English was that of Dante to the 
best Italian.” He quite properly rejects the long-exploded 
theory that Lydgate is in this phrase referring to the House -— 
Fame. He next dissents from the suggestion made with 
possible diffidence by Miss Hammond that Lydgate has in 
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mind the tragedy of Ugolino in the Monk’s Tale, only to assert 
himself, with no trace of diffidence, that Lydgate is referring 
to the Wife of Bath’s Tale, near the end of which ‘‘Dantes tale” 
is cited as authority for a ‘‘sentence’’ of three lines taken from 
the Purgatorio. ‘Lydgate might easily believe all of the ensuing 
sermon on Gentlilnesse [sic] to have been translated from 
Dante—if indeed he did not identify the whole éale of the Wyf 
of Bathe with Dante’s tale. Probably he did so, and Dante in 
ynglyssh is then simply to be taken as another allusion to the 
Canterbury Tales.’”’ But Dr. Brusendorff does not direct our 
attention to the fact that Lydgate’s other allusions to the 
Canterbury Tales are grouped together in two consecutive 
stanzas thirty-three lines farther on in his poem. It is curious 
that the author should try to fasten on Lydgate, whose authority 
he ordinarily exalts, so stupid a blunder. One feels sure that 
had some one else first suggested this theory it would have met 
with but scant respect at Dr. Brusendorff’s hands. 

After reviewing the meagre and unsatisfactory textual 
tradition of the poem, which may well be responsible as he 
believes for its unfinished condition, the author speculates as 
to what the lost conclusion must have contained. He finds that 
the primary source of the House of Fame is “undoubtedly” 
Le Temple d’Onnour of Froissart, though the only parallel which 
he adduces between the two poems, other than those common 
to the dream-vision as a type, is that in each there is talk of 
hearing new tidings. The French poem ‘concludes with a 
pretty plain hint about the marriage of two prominent person- 
ages whose name the poet declines to divulge.’’ Therefore the 
tidings which Chaucer is about to hear must also have to do 
with a marriage, which Dr. Brusendorff takes to be that of 
Richard II and Anne of Bohemia—a suggestion which has 
already been made in a different form by Dr. Imelmann in 
Engl. Stud. 45. 397 ff. The negotiations which led up to this 
marriage began in 1380. ‘‘In this year the Duke of Teschen and 
other Bohemian ambassadors visited England, but did not go 
through with the affair. Then on the twelfth of December 1380 
an English embassy was appointed to treat with the Bo- 
hemians .... in Flanders, but the upshot was that the Bo- 
hemian ambassadors once more went to London and that the 
contract was signed here on May 2, 1381.” There is no reason 
to suppose that this action of December 12 was of peculiar 
significance. It did not initiate the matter, and the action then 
taken was later superseded; but the date is only two days later 
than ‘‘the tenthe day of Decembre,’’ which Chaucer specifies 
as the date of his dream. ‘This surely clinches the argument, 
and The House of Fame may now with a fair degree of certainty 
be regarded as an occasional poem, composed with Froissart’s 
Temple d’Onnour as a model, and suggested by the young king’s 
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final decision to marry.” This is not the stuff of which sound 
literary scholarship is made. ‘‘A fair degree of certainty” is 
not attained by building very questionable inferences upon the 
foundation of a quite unwarranted assumption that the House 
of Fame is modelled on the Temple d’Onnour. 

I have chosen to review in some detail the author’s discussion 
of a single poem, since such a review will best illustrate his 
methods. To deal at all fully with the various matters dis- 
cussed in this volume would extend the review to quite im- 
possible lengths. I can notice only summarily the long discussion 
of the Romance of the Rose (pages 296-425). Future students 
of this baffling problem must take into account Dr. Brusen- 
dorff’s painstaking comparison of the translation with the 
original; they will not, I think, be disposed to take very seriously 
his solution of the problem, that the two surviving authorities 
for the text derive from a copy made by a Northern scribe, 
who had committed to memory Chaucer’s translation of the 
entire poem, and who wrote down what he could remember, 
supplementing his memory in the so-called “Fragment B” by 
his own paraphrasings of the French text. Nor do I believe 
that Professor Manly and his associates at the University of 
Chicago will attach much importance to the discussion of the 
textual problems of the Canterbury Tales which fills Chapter II. 

The book is very carelessly executed in detail. There are 
many typographical errors besides those which are corrected 
in the generous table of errata on p. 8. Sometimes it is the author 
rather than the type-setter who has slipped, as when on p. 449 
the balade which appears in Skeat under the title Fortune, and 
in the manuscripts as Balade de Visage sans Peinture, appears 
with the grotesquely contaminated title of Visage Sans Fortune. 
Lapses of this sort, though trivial in themselves, are usually 
symptomatic of carelessness in more vital matters; and the 
present book is no exception. Without attempting any 
thoroughgoing verification of the volume, I have noted a number 
of errors in facts. On page 35, line 3, the date 1422 should be 
1413. On page 167 the author states that only two manuscripts 
of Troilus ascribe the poem to Chaucer. The ascription is 
actually found in three manuscripts, as the author could easily 
have learned from the publications of the Chaucer Society. 
On the same page is a reference to “‘the /ate Sir William McCor- 
mick.” This, as in the famous case of Mark Twain, is “greatly 
exaggerated.”’ Sir William is very vigorously and actively alive. 
In note 4 to page 40, in combatting the theory that Lydgate’s 
statement that the Legend was written at the request of Queen 
Anne is simply derived from the contents of Chaucer’s prologue, 
Dr. Brusendorff says: “But in the Prologue it is the God of 
Love and not his queen who orders the legends from the poet 
(see 548 ff. (Fx) & 538 ff. (Gg.)), so there is no basis at all 
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for this ingenious proposal.’”’ But had he looked back some 
seventy lines before the passage he cites, he might have spared 
himself this blunder. This is more than a slip of carelessness; 
it reveals ignorance of an essential feature of the poem. Serious 
ignorance of a Chaucerian idiom is shown in the gratuitous 
emendation of worth to woote proposed on page 154. It is alsoa 
strange notion that the phrase “olde wrecchednesse”’ in the 
envoy to the Balade de Bon Conseil ‘‘is surely a plain allusion 
to Sir Philip’s old age” (p. 249). 

Dr. Brusendorff has taken into account the whole body of 
scholarly writing about Chaucer. It is but rarely that his 
voluminous footnotes fail to cite an apposite book or article. 
But for the work of writers who have preceded him he shows 
scant respect, hardly decent courtesy. Sometimes he has not 
taken the trouble to understand them. I do not remember a case 
where he has spoken a word of generous appreciation for the 
work of a Furnivall, a Skeat, a Kittredge. 

Future scholars cannot afford altogether to neglect this 
volume; but they must use it with exceptional caution. They 
must on the one hand be on their guard against its inaccuracies 
and unwarranted assumptions; on the other hand they must 
see to it that the many faults of the book, and in particular 
its “cock-sure’’ manner, do not blind them to the presence of 
material which in more judicious hands may prove to be really 
fruitful. 

RoBERT K. Root 

Princeton University 





HAVAMAL. Tolket af Finnur Jénsson. K¢gbenhavn, 1924. 
Pp. 170. 


Professor Jénsson has often before discussed the Hdévamédl, 
both from the standpoint of its character as an Old Norse lay 
and a picture of Old Norse culture, and from the standpoint of 
the lexicographical difficulties that it presents. The former 
have been dealt with in his histories of Old Norse-Icelandic 
literature,! and in various articles; the latter in his Halle edition, 
Eddalieder, 1888-92, his Reykjavik edition, Semundar-Edda, 
1905, and in a number of articles; and there have been numerous 
reviews in which Eddic problems have been investigated, and 
perhaps the content of some word-form in the Havamal has 
been considered. The reasons for this new edition and this 
reconsideration of the poem are, we gather from the preface, 
1: that having repeatedly gone through the Havamal, and 
always “faet gjet A4bnet for noget nyt i enkeltheder,” he now 


1 The one-volume work, 1907; the three-volume one, Ist ed., 1893-98; 2nd ed., 
1920-24. 
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feels, however, that he has arrived at a definitive view of the 
poem, and that he therefore regards it justifiable to offer this 
interpretation of the poem as a whole; and 2, he has purposed 
to supply a guide (ledetrid) for students, and for others who 
might be interested in studying and knowing these poems. And 
in connection with the former the author finds plenty of oppor- 
tunity to discuss, and state his position regarding, views and 
theories of other scholars as published in recent editions and 
articles. 

Though offered as an interpretation of the difficult Havamal, 
it is clear, as a careful examination shows, that the second 
purpose has constantly been kept in view by the author. 
Quite elementary and perfectly well-established things are 
often explained. The specialist in the Poetic Edda and ON 
poetry will find little here that he is not familiar with; but he 
will on the other hand miss some things that he would like to 
have seen given their place in the discussion; but for the beginner 
and the general student the work should be exceedingly wel- 
come. I shall add here that there is first an introduction of 
seven pages, after which each stanza is taken up, considered 
with reference to its difficulties and meaning, then a translation 
is given; so successively with all of the 164 stanzas. The text is 
printed in the normalized form and in the received form both, 
which is a very good feature. 

The special student will first be interested in knowing 
whether Jénsson has in this work altered his views upon 
problems connected with the Havamal as a whole, or those of 
any part of it. With scarcely any of the matters discussed here 
again is this the case, however, though in textual details there 
is sometimes new evidence brought in, and a conclusion arrived 
at that departs from earlier ones. In evidence of the former we 
note: 1, regarding versification: “‘Jeg fglger Sievers gamle 
metrik i alt vesentligt”; and with Gering,? he rejects Siever’s 
new system; 2, (recent) views that alliteration need not be 
confined to the most strongly stressed words in the line he 
strongly opposes;’ but a little later he admits that the poets 
may not always have been entirely successful in their practice 
of the metrical principles, and that they may have stressed 
words “hvis fremtredende stilling vi nu ikke kan g¢re os rede 
for,’ wherein he practically yields the point; 3, as to length 
of the stanzas, one must insist on the 8-verse stanza, except 
in the Ljédahdtir; however he would seem to grant the possibility 
of stanzas of different length in poems of archaeic form; 
4, regarding the frequently found supernumerary verses in the 


2 oo he refers here. 
3 
* And it was well to do so. 
'P.8. 
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Ljédahattr, he would assume that such extra verses may be 
original in stanzas containing magic formulas;* 4, Havamal I 
is dated ca. 900 (pp. 85-86) ;’ 5, its provenience is Norway, he 
constantly points to what seems to him evidence of this, both 
in Havamal I and in the other parts; 6, regarding the extent of 
interpolations the attitude is as given in his larger History, or 
about so (stanza 94, before stamped as spurious, he is now 
merely ‘‘tilbgjelig til at antage, at dette vers er indskud eller 
tildigtning’’). 

In comparing the main codex, CR, 2365 and the fragment 
AM, 748, Jénsson rightly emphasis the importance of the 
latter, and he shows by examples from the Hérbardslj6d how, 
in many passages, 748 is more reliable than 2365 (pp. 9-10). 
This is a contribution of real interest, also with regard to the 
conclusion drawn regarding the occurrence of the definite article 
in this lay (the article is non-original in the lay). 

It is a different question however, whether in dealing with 
the views of other scholars upon mooted points in the poem 
justice has always been done. Indeed, however well-intentioned 
the remarks, justice could hardly be done to these views in so 
limited a space—if we eliminate the space taken up by the 
stanzas and the translations there remain ca. 135 pages of dis- 
cussion. 

I may take as an example stanza 78, beginning: 


Fullar grindir 
sik fyr Fitjungs sonum, 
ni bera peir vanarvoal; 


In Stedsnavnestudier, 1912, Magnus Olsen showed that the 
name Fitjungr cannot be connected with the noun fila, ‘fat,’ 
‘fatness’ (adj. feitr), for the 7 makes that impossible; and he 
made a very strong case for deriving from the stem fijé-, 
modn. Norw. fit, gen. fitjar, ‘fugtig slette’ (i.e., ‘marshy mead- 
ow’), and which also apparently is found in the place-name 
Fitjar, Stord Island, Séndhordland, which Magnus Olsen then 
attempts to connect with the name Fitjungr in the stanza. 
F. Jénsson admits that this is tempting (meget tiltalende), but 
rejects it. Then he offers another suggestion, gotten from the 
Aasen dialect word fitjung, ‘ski af fodskind,’ ‘svgb omkring 
handledet,’ which also derives from a stem fitjd-, ‘den mellem 
kloverne siddende hud pa ren, ko, og andre klovdyr.’ The 
personal name Hemingr, and the noun hemingr, ‘huden pa 
bagbenet’ are then compared, and he suggests that Fitjungr 
is a similar formation and meant ‘den der ejer mange klovdyr.’ 
But this is quite unlikely; Olsen’s explanation is better motiv- 
ated. Observe: there is the characterizing ekename (nick- 
* Accepting thus Liffler’s view. 


7 The name Hdvamdl is regarded as probably belonging originally only to 
Hévamdl I. 
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name) hemingr, which perhaps gave rise to the personal name 
Hemingr; but the noun hemingr meant ‘huden pa bagbenet,’ 
and if this be the ultimate source of the name Hemingr, the 
latter might have come to be applied to a man who wore, or 
was the first to wear, shoes made from this skin. But it is not 
possible to parallel Fitjungr, translated ‘den der ejer mange 
klovdyr’ and derive it from the stem /fitjd, “den mellem kloverne 


” 


siddende hud pa ren, ko, og andre klovdyr.”’. But it ts possible 
to connect Fitjungr directly with fitjung, ‘sko af fodskind,’ if 
shoes were made that way ca. 900.8 Tagbus Olsen’s etymology 
will, perhaps, have to be allowed to stand.® 

In some other cases, however, the author gleans material 
from modn. Norwegian-Icelandic dialects that is made good 
use of. I shall mention especially the difficult a b+ gndum in 


stanza 2: 
mjok ’s brédr 
s4s 4 brgndum skal 
sins of freista frama. 


where he refers to Ross’s kaammaa ut paa brannann, “komme i 
stgrste ngd, knibe, elende.”’ 

In stanza 62, however, he would retain the reading aldinn, 
‘old,’ rejecting that of the meaning “h¢j, hgjt svulmende,” 
referring to Lindqvist’s Ver sacrum. I have discussed the 
word briefly elsewhere,'® and cited the dialectal alden, “‘gaende 
med aldedrag,”’ and other dial. forms, and there translated ‘at 
the heaving ocean’ (swelling, billowing sea), which I still think 
is the meaning of the word here. 

In stanza 7 the verse Junnuhlj6di pegir gives rise to some 
comments. Of this Wimmer said in his Oldnordisk Lesebog, 
p. 307, that here punnr means “en tavshed gennem hvilken 
enhver lyd let kan trenge i det egenskaben er overf¢rt fra 
luften til tavsheden.”’ I felt that Wimmer surely was right here, 
and that possibly Norwegian and Icelandic dialects might 
throw some light on this use." In the article referred to” I have 
briefly noted the Eddic expression, and translated‘ ‘wrapt 
attention,’ and noted a use of the word tunnh@yrd, ‘that hears 
sharply’ for Granshered, Telemarken; also tjukkh¢yrd, ‘hard of 
hearing,’ and related meanings in Dalarne and Jederen. 


® But the meaning, the psychological background, of the word could not 
have been “den der eier mange klovdyr’’; it would have had to be something 
like “den der gir med sko av fotskind.” 

* Likewise I am not convinced by the new discussion of stanza 22. I may 
refer here to the article in Publications of the Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study, I, pp. 257-59 (1914). 

1 L.c., pp. 269-71. 

4 The development in question is common, of course. Cf. also Norw.-Swed. 
dial. fran, frin, friyn, etc., ‘crisp,’ ‘raw and cold’ (of the air), and Sw. fréna, 
hander, ‘cold hands’; and Norw. dial., friyn, ‘sensitive to cold’; see this Journal, 
XXV, p. 323. 
2 P. 273. 
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F, Jénsson however, would take the word in concrete sense and 
so also Alj6d, for which he gives Icelandic dialectal examples 
and translates ‘med opmerksomt, lydh¢grt gre.’ Hence as 
Detter-Heinzel Semundar Edda, 1903, II, p. 86: “punno 
hlié pi ‘mit leisem, feinem Gehér, Ohr.” 

Stanza 13 reads: 


s4s of gl3rum prumir, 
hann stelr ge3i guma; 
pess fogls fjgdrum 
ek fjotradr vask 

{ gardi Gunnladar. 


Here the author has the following to say in regard to 6minnishe- 
grt: “udtrykket er, sdvidt vides, aldrig blevet forklaret. Der 
ma vere noget ved hejrens vesen, der har bevirket udtrykket, 
og det er vist det, der i beskrivelsen af hejren udtrykkes saledes: 
Hejren kan sta ubevegelig i vandet og vente pa bytte (O. 
Helms i Salm. lex.). Hertil passer verb. pruma pa det for- 
treffeligste. Denne hejrens ubevegelighed, under hvilken den 
synes ligesom at have glemt alt omkring sig, er bleven til en 
egenskab, der tenkes at kunne pdvirke, virke pa andre vese- 
ner.”’ The author has apparently not seen my article “A Group 
of Words from Hévamdl I in the light of Modern Norwegian 
and Icelandic Dialects,” referred to above, where on pp. 
259-262 I deal with this expression, which had not to my 
knowledge, been explained up to that time, 1914. 

After noting that the significance of the figure in the stanza 
lies in the element of magic and the supernatural that is present 
in the words hegre and fjgtradr, and that the heron is popularly 
thought of occupied in harmful activities, I add ‘The gaunt 
and hungry-looking heron was thought of as flying about 
searching for his prey and devouring it. Hence in modern 
Norwegian dialects to-day the words hegreleg, adj., used in Tel., 
meaning “slugende, f¢lgende sin drift, ubehersket’’™ (Ross), 
and in Setersdalen the vb. hegra, ‘“‘to devour,” as dat kaam 
hegrande te han, “they came upon him as if they wished to 
devour him.” “But the heron’s gauntness and hungry look, 
and his gray eyes, gave him in the popular imagination a 
spectral character and he came to be associated with the realm 
of ghosts and supernatural happenings,” and I compared further 
Nw. dial. hegre, ‘person med lang hals, vid mund og opspilede 
gine,” and the Shetland term hegri, “gaunt and simple-mindet 
fellow.” “The application of the word hegri to a person is sug- 


% The Telemarken meanings “fglgende sin drift, ubehersket,”’ develop to 
“uncontrolled,” “ugly,” in the Stavanger city dialect use hegra, “le hgit, pa 
en stygg og st¢tende mate,” Stavanger Bymal, by A. Berntsen and A. B. Larsen, 
Oslo, Norway, 1925, p. 369; also hegren, adj., “‘tilbgielig til 4 hegre.” 

4 For use of the word hegra, and hegreleg, adj., in Tysnas, Séndhordland, 
Norway, see Publications, l.c., p. 260, note. 
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gested in the outer appearance; but the vacant expressionless 
look is something more than that. It is associated with the 
heron as effect to cause, the one who looks so is under the 
baleful influence of the heron,’’ which I took to be precisely 
the meaning in Hav. 13. “The poet records in a metaphor a 
matter of common belief that the meaningless look and the 
vacant eye of him who had indulged too freely at the feast is 
in the nature of a sudden numbing of the mind,” he is under 
the spell of the heron, of whom verse 3 says: hann stelr ged 
guma. I translated the stanza as follows: 

A heron of lethargy 

flutters o’er the feast, 

wiling away men’s wits; 

with the fetters of that fowl 


I was fettered 
in the garth of Gunnloth. 


GrorGE T. FLom 





ISLANDSK GRAMMATIK. ISLANDSK NUTIDSSPROG 
AF VALTYR GUDMUNDSSON. Kgbenhavn, 1922. 
Pp. VIII+191. 


This is an excellent book that it is a pleasure to call to the 
attention of all students of Icelandic. The few grammars of 
Icelandic that we have had so far have succeeded only very 
imperfectly in presenting spoken modern Icelandic, though 
they have done well enough as regards the language of literature. 
Professor Gudmundsson gives 45 pages to the phonology; 
there is often a more or less detailed explanation of the sound 
in question, and a transcription of every example cited. The 
Morphology contains 127 pages, every type or inflextional 
group here being supplied with excellent lists of the words 
belonging there; thus the scope of each type, the dominance or 
weakness of it in the language can be seen at a glance. Of the 
wealth of examples given the reader will get an idea when I say 
that the Index, pp. 173-191, contains very nearly 2600 words. 

The author intends his book as a practical handbook for 
those who wish to learn present-day Icelandic, spoken and 
written. The main emphasis is on the written language; the 
grammar proper (the Morphology) is based wholly on that. 
And I rather regret that in this part the transcriptions have 
been wholly dispensed with. The written form is here, in most 
cases, quite conservative; so that a modern Icelander can read 
Old Icelandic fairly fluently without much study. But his 
pronunciation is so vastly changed from that of Old Icelandic 
that no Icelandic skald or scribe of the year 1200 could possibly 
understand him. Of these extensive changes in the spoken 
language the phonology of this book will give some idea. The 
author calls it Lydlere (phonology); but the presentation is 
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almost entirely descriptive of present conditions (phonetics), 
with but rarely a remark on the history of it. Likewise in the 
morphology, where I regret to see the descriptive classification 
in some instances instead of the historical one; but the plea 
of the practical purpose of the book justifies the order followed 
I think in every case except, perhaps in the strong verbs (where 
the dbfta-class is IV, and the dridta-class is V). 

A few details may be mentioned. The description of the 
diphthongal o in Jogi as 21, ‘“‘nermest som eng. oy i boy,” seems 
to me a little inexact. As I analyze it the diphthong 27 in Jogi 
(and in other words befor -gi) is a normal diphthong, the two 
elements being of equal length; however, in English boy the 
first element ¢g(or 2) is long, that is it is 9, while the second 
element is a vanish. Hence /ogi is lgiji, but boy is 59°. To the 
statement under ei and ey (Icl. ei) there seems to be the same 
objection. In 21, d, we are told that @ is, as a rule silent “mellem 
r og m og g og s (hvor da rdn udtales som rn)’’; that is 0 is silent 
between r and m and between g and s. But then some of the 
transcriptions given are misleading, namely: ‘‘hardna=hardna 
herdes, stirOna =sdirdna, stivne, ordnir=ordnir, blevne; bragés 
=brags.’’ The transcription seems to be correct for the prevail- 
ing pronunciation, but the rule should, then, hardly say “‘stum” 
(silent). 

To the statement under §22, f, that f is pronounced “dels 
som 4, dels som v: foran 3 (hyppigst det fgrste),” the ex- 
amples habdi and havdi, baibdi and paivdi, are added as the 
pronunciations of hkafdi, and pefdi. It would appear from this 
that both are approved pronunciations, found together geogra- 
phically. But this is hardly the case; the pronunciation -bd 
belongs to one geographical area (the largest), that with v3, to 
another; and from the note in §21 we learn that ina part of the 
West of Iceland (Vestfjordene) the pronunciation is vd, hence 
havdi. 

In §2 pekkia, ‘to know,’ is transcribed Jehga; should this 
be Jehkga perhaps? 

§5. e is pronounced ei(Icel. ei) before gi and gj “hvor g 
bliver 7 eller forsvinder,” as feginn, pronounced feiin, ‘glad,’ 
and segia is seija, ‘to say.’ Inthelatter, the fact is the 7 dis- 
appears and g>j, is it not? 

§30. » is pronounced hb sometimes as hp before /, n, finally, 
we are told; with examples: japla>jahbla or jahpila, ‘to mumble,’ 
and opna>2hbna or ohpna. Should jahbla be jahpbla perhaps? 
Similarly in §36, bakka; bahga to be jbahkga? 

§90. We are told that sporadically d>r, as hraparlega, 
‘terrible,’ from hrapadlega. Evidently this is not a change of 
di>ri but one of progressive assimilation. 

§98. Under “Konsonantindskud,” the kinds of cases occur- 
ring are exceedingly interesting. But that of 3 in pettad, for 
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petta, ‘this,’ is not of the same kind as that of g in paug, for 
pau, ‘these.’ The last is clearly a case of the phonological 
development: au >aug. of which there are exampless elsewhere. 
But in pettad, ta could hardly have become -tad. Dettad is 
apparently a change of petta+tad (demonstrative) to pettad. 

§100. Metathesis. Observe that the heavy combination 
in efidi, of efla, ‘to strengthen,’ becomes e/fdi in the spoken 
language (hence the principal parts efla- elfdi- eift). Similarly 
tefidi becomes telfdi, sigldi becomes silgdi, ygidi becomes 
ylgdi, egndi becomes engdi, rigndi (rained) becomes ringdi, 
and gegnt becomes gengt. Some of these are evidenced in ON 
times (might have been added). 

As indicated before the Morphology is excellent both in the 
clearness of presentation and in the fullness of examples cited; 
I shall call attention especially to the groupings of verbs of the 
fourth weak class. 

The book is neatly and excellently printed (H. Hagerups 
Forlag). 

GrorceE T. FLom 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
A Study by Hamilton Jewett Smith. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1926. Pp. VII+170. 


Recent studies in Goldsmith have thrown considerable light 
on his use of sources. In 1913 Professor A. J. Barnouw showed 
that parts of No. 1 and No. 2 of The Bee were translated from 
the work of the Dutch essayist, Justus Van Effen and that 
other paragraphs followed closely a passage in Voltaire (Modern 
Language Review, VIII, 314-323). In 1921 Professor D. S. 
Crane and Dr. Smith published in collaboration their important 
discovery of the relationship between The Citizen of the World 
and the Lettres Chinoises of the Marquis D’Argens (Modern 
Philology, Vol. XIX, No. 1). Later Professor Crane and 
Professor J. H. Warner discovered the indebtedness of Gold- 
smith’s History of England to Voltaire’s Essai sur les Meurs 
(Modern Language Notes XXXVIII, 2. Feb. 1923). In 1924 
appeared the French thesis of Mr. R. L. Sells. ‘“‘Les Sources 
Francaises de Goldsmith’? (Champion, Paris), the most am- 
bitious of recent studies in this field, since it has for its aim 
“‘d’établir que l’esprit francais a non seulement imprégné une 
grande partie de l’ceuvre de Goldsmith, mais encore a été pour 
quelque chose dans la formation méme de son génie.’”’ This 
prevailing theme gives an interesting continuity to the dis- 
cussion of the background and sources of Goldsmith’s work. 
Mr. Sell’s chief discovery is the temperamental and literary 
relationship of Goldsmith and Marivaux which he illustrates 
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with striking comparisons of parallel passages. He tells us that 
the influence second in importance is that of Voltaire. In the 
past year Dr. Joseph Brown supplemented the researches of 
Barnouw and Sells by his article, ‘‘Goldsmith’s Indebtedness to 
Voltaire and J. Van Effen.”” (Modern Philology, XXIII, 
3 Feb. 1926). And now we have Dr. Smith’s completed mono- 
graph, which has been expected since 1921 when he published 
a part of his results. 

The section on D’Argens expanded through illustration in 
the present volume remains Dr. Smith’s most important and 
interesting contribution. As a whole, his work is somewhat 
disappointing. He has thoroughly explored the history of the 
Chinese Letters and their subsequent appearance as The Citizen 
of the World; he has considered the vogue of the Pseudo Letter 
Genre and in 75 pages has described with copious illustration 
Goldsmith’s use of various sources; but in all of this there is 
little of significance that is new. Of course there may be nothing 
important to add to Prior’s history of the work or to Miss 
Conant’s useful—and often used—survey of the Genre in ‘‘The 
Oriental Tale in England,’’ but even in the chapters on sources 
there is no wholly fresh contribution, because since Dr. Smith 
began his study other scholars have been at work in the field 
and have been prompter in publishing their results. 

Still this volume would have great value as a compilation 
if it were not for one weakness; Dr. Smith does not make 
perfectly clear the limits of his own contributions and the 
extent to which he duplicates the work of others. This vague- 
ness may be excusable in the case of such well known books as 
Prior’s and Miss Conant’s, but it is surprising that there is no 
reference whatever to the work of Mr. Sells who covered much 
of the same ground as Dr. Smith and anticipated many of his 
conclusions. The only possible explanation is that Dr. Smith 
is ignorant of the French thesis, which is so well known to 
Dr. Brown and to other students of Goldsmith. Dr. Smith 
has overlooked the influence of Marivaux, but with this excep- 
tion eoth scholars have explored the same French sources of the 
Citizen. Mr. Sells exhibits more strikingly Goldsmith’s in- 
debtedness to the Letires Persanes of Montesquieu and Dr. 
Smith treats with greater detail the influence of Du Halde. 

This latest study of the Citizen of the World furnishes a 
collection of interesting facts, but with it all we learn very little 
more about the essayist. I am reminded of one of Goldsmith’s 
comments. (I do not know where he got it!) ‘It is the spirit of 
the scholars of the present age to be fonder of encreasing the 
bulk of our knowledge than its utility; of extending their 
conquests than of improving their empire.”’ 

But whatever the value of this monograph to its readers, 
I fear that its preparation has infected the author with some- 
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thing of Goldsmith’s “unparalleled temperamental careless- 
ness” which led to the “slips” he deplores in his Preface; 
otherwise how could he on the first page of the first chapter 
say that Goldsmith wrote in 1860! 


CAROLINE F. TupPEer 
University of Illinois 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE ARTHURIAN ROMANCES 
ON THE FIVE BOOKS OF RABELAIS, by Nemours H. 
Clement. University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology XII, pp. 147-257 (1926). 


This University of Chicago dissertation makes its point: 
Rabelais knew the Arthurian romances, and the connecting 
thread of his books III, IV, and V, is a kind of burlesque of the 
Grail Quest. As many as fourteen Arthurian romances were 
printed before 1553. Rabelais refers to at least five of them, and 
two of the five are Grail romances. 

As is well known, the five books were not planned as a 
whole. Rabelais finished Pantagruel in 1532. This is the 
second book of the whole work. It had great popularity, and 
five editions appeared within two years. Stimulated by this 
eager reception Rabelais, in 1534, published Gargantua, an 
account of the ancestry of Pantagruel which is our first book. 
For eleven years Rabelais wrote no more. In 1545 he published 
his third book; in 1552 his fourth; he died in 1553 before the 
appearance of his fifth book. 

The first indication of a plan in Rabelais’ work occurs in 
the third book where the quest of the Bottle is announced. 
Rabelais naturally sought to connect his last three books with 
the first two by introducing the same characters, and by using, 
as a pretext for the voyage after the Bottle, one of the themes of 
the second book, namely Panurge’s marriage. These three 
books which were written after an interval of eleven years are 
but loosely connected with the first two and their plan is 
fundamentally different. 

The voyage after the Bottle is a kind of burlesque of the 
almost interminable wanderings of Arthur’s knights in quest 
of the Grail, and it forms the thread that ties together the last 
three books of Rabelais. The quest of the Holy Grail was a 
quest by land, but in two romances, the Perlesvaus, and the 
Lancelot, both Perceval and Lancelot sail the seas in their 
search for the holy vessel. These voyages are sufficiently re- 
markable to have given a suggestion to Rabelais for his voyage 
among fantastic islands after the Bottle, and besides he cer- 
tainly knew the Navigatio Sancti Brendani, and borrowed ideas 
from it. 
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The Bottle, like the Grail according to some romances, is 
located on a mysterious island. The Bottle, like the Grail, 
appears with an elaborate ceremonial. The Bottle, like the Grail 
again, is provided with a large number of guards and keepers. 

The elaborate dream in Rabelais’ book III, and the con- 
sultation over its explanation, may be suggested by the dreams 
in Lancelot. There are two noteworthy dreams in Lancelot, 
each with a council for its explanation. The management of the 
wars in Rabelais is like that of the wars in Arthurian romances. 
As in the romances the exploits of the Rabelaisian heroes are 
projected against these wars as a background. The Arthurian 
romances give large place to the daily life of the characters and 
to the political, religious, and social usages of the time. So does 
Rabelais. The Grail romances are notable for the sense of 
exoticism and mystery which surrounds the adventures. 
Especially in his last three books, is this characteristic faithfully 
reproduced by Rabelais. 

Rabelais wrote what is emphatically a man’s book, whereas 
the Arthurian romances were addressed, not only to knights and 
noblemen, but very evidently to court ladies and high-born 
dames. Rabelais changed the quest for the Grail into a quest 
for the Bottle, and the effect of his narrative is to make the 
ideal of the Grail stories ridiculous. Very possibly, however, 
Rabelais had an ideal of his own, only one that was quite 
different from that entertained by the writers of chivalry. 

In some matters of mechanical detail the thesis might be 
improved. The bibliography might well have been made 
complete, for this would add only about fifty titles to the fifty 
which have been included. Full use is not made of the bibliog- 
raphy, for example Nutt, Legend of the Holy Grail, is cited with 
full title, including date, on page 208, and page 213, although it 
is in the bibliography. Dunlop, History of Fiction, is not in the 
bibliography, but is cited on pages 213, 216, in the edition of 
1906; and on page 246, in the edition of 1816. The romances 
which Dunlop used should have been consulted. The reprint of 
the Perceval of 1530 (by Apollinaire, 1918) should have been 
included in the bibliography. It is mentioned on pages 184, 
213, without the editor’s name but with the publisher (Payot). 
More information about the early printed prose romances 
consulted would be welcome. 

This dissertation is decidedly worth while. It has been 
read by your reviewer with pleasure and profit. Not the least 
of its merits is that it suggests new problems for future investiga- 
tion. It is to be hoped that Dr. Clement will study in detail 
those Arthurian romances that he has shown’ Rabelais knew, 
examining similarities of phrase and incident, and will publish 
the results at a future time. 

Artuur C. L. Brown 

Northwestern University 
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DIE DRAMATISCHE HANDLUNG IN SOPHOKLE’S 
“KONIG ODIPUS” UND KLEIST’S “DER ZERBRO- 
CHENE KRUG” VON WOLFF VON GORDON. Bausteine 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Bd. XX. Halle 
1926. 


In the preface to his comedy “Der zerbrochene Krug” 
Kleist calls attention to the similarity of his drama to Sophocles’ 
“King Oedipus.” Wolff von Gordon attempts to show to what 
extent this is true in regard to the technique of the two dramas. 
His monograph is a dramaturgical study in which he employs 
the analytical method developed and applied by Saran to the 
study of the drama. The best exposition of this method known 
to the reviewer is Otto Spiess’ analysis of Lessing’s Emilia 
Galottiand Minna von Barnhelm in “Bausteine zur Geschichte 
der neueren deutschen Literatur. Bd. VI.” Halle 1911. 

The analytical method breaks up a drama into its smallest 
elements and then selects and combines the dramatically 
effective ones. These elements are called motives and their 
aggregate constitutes the action. Since Aristotle the concept 
“action” has been the central theme of all scientific treatises on 
dramatic technique. Its greatest modern exponent was Lessing 
whom Freytag follows in his “Technik des Dramas” in all 
essential matters. The older dramaturgies, such as Rudolf 
Franz’, “Der Aufbau der Handlung in den klassischen Dramen.” 
Bielefeld 1910, 4. Aufl. are based upon the older concept of 
action. 

Saran and his followers have evolved an essentially different 
idea of it. They regard action solely from the point of view of 
technique, it is the net-work of motives that leads without 
interruption and in an inner connection from the initial im- 
pulse to the catastrophe. There are two main types of action, a 
“Zielhandlung” and an “Aufhellungshandlung.’”’ The former 
is directed at the winning of some object or goal; the latter’s 
aim is to clear up some earlier event or happening. 

In von Gordon’s opinion the older dramaturgists commit 
the error of confusing technique and content. When they dis- 
cuss the action of a play they make the poet and not the 
finished drama the starting point of their analysis. 

After re-defining such terms as inciting impulse, catas- 
trophe, tragic reaction, etc. to fit the new concept of action 
the author proceeds to a minute analysis of the two dramas 
mentioned in the title. Verse upon verse is gone through, 
threads of action and motives, crossing and recrossing each 
other, are traced in endless procession. The two dramas have 
this in common—their starting point is an act which is com- 
pleted before the beginning of the drama. Comparing them the 
author comes to the conclusion that the action of “King 
Oedipus” is a “‘Zielhandlung,” the aim or purpose of which is 
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to find the murderer of Laios, with a secondary “‘Aufhellungs- 

handlung” which is of minor importance for the technique of 

the play. The action of “Der Zerbrochene Krug,” on the other 

hand, is primarily a “Aufhellungshandlung” with a subsidiary 
Zielhandlung.” 

Von Gordon’s monograph is a very careful and painstaking 
work, yet the reviewer seriously doubts whether a clearer 
understanding of the problem involved in the “Zerbrochene 
Krug” has been gained by it. And for the sake of completeness 
an analysis of the end of the play, the long variant of Scene 
twelve should have been included. 


THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 


University of Illinots 
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THE SOURCES OF HAMLET: WITH ESSAY ON THE 
LEGEND, by Sir Israel Gollancz. The Shakespeare Classics, 
vol. XII. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1926. Pp. xii+321. The volume consists of an 
essay called “TheLegend of Hamlet’( pp. 1-86)‘ an 
English translation of the first two chapters oft he Icelandic 
Ambales Saga (pp. 87-92), the Latin text of Saxo’s accou of 
Horwendillusand Amlethus, with Elton’s translation into English 
(pp. 93-163), Belleforest’s French version of Saxo’s tale, with 
its English translation, the Hystorie of Hamblet (pp. 164-311), 
and some supplementary notes (pp. 313-321). The essay is to 
all intents and purposesa reprint of Professor Gollancz’s “In- 
troduction” to his earlier volume Hamlet in Iceland (published 
in 1898), although I havenoted a few omissions and other 
changes, all of a very minorcharacter. It is unfortunate that the 
author did not takeadvantage of his opportunity to revise the 
earlier study. He seems to have profited little by the reviews of 
his Hamletin Iceland. Particularly unfortunate is his failure to 
utilize Axel Olrik’s edition of Arngrimur’s epitome of the 
Skjildungasaga (printed in Aarbgéger for 1894). Had hen ot 
overlooked this highly important edition, he would have known 
that the Skjdidunga did not include an A mlédasaga, in spite of 
the regrets of Vigfusson (p. 25). Professor Gollanczseems likewise 
to be unacquainted with Olrik’s extremely important paper, 
Amledsagnet paa Island (AfnF XV 360 ff.). Neither does he 
mention P. Herrmann’s Heldensagen des Saxo Grammaticus 
(Leipzig, 1922), nor H. Schiick’s Histoire de la Littérature 
Suédoise (Paris, 1923), with its interesting discussion of the 
Hamlet legend on pp. 38 ff.1_ On the whole, the “essay on the 
legend”’ will disappoint all those who looked for a treatise which 
would take into account the advances in our knowledge since 
1898. At the same time, the reprint will be a boon to those who 
do not possess a copy of Hamlet in Iceland, since that work is 
out of print. It is also very convenient to have in the same book 
Saxo and Belleforest. One hardly sees the point of printing so 


Zenker’s Bave-Amlethus, pp- 115 f., ought to have been referred to by 
Professor Gollancz on p. 32, in his discussion of Sitric as the slayer of Niall. 
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short a selection from the Ambales Saga, however. The text 
of Saxo chosen is not that of Holder, but that of the edition of 
1514. The selection from Belleforest is based on the Paris 
edition of 1582 rather than on the Lyons edition of 1576. 


Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





AN ELEMENTARY OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Joseph Wright and Elizabeth Mary Wright. Oxford. Clar- 
endon Press. 1923. Pp. 192. This grammar is an abridge- 
ment of Wright’s Old English Grammar (1 ed. 1908, 2 ed., 
1913). Thechangesare 1, the omission of material of the larger 
grammar dealing with Indo-Germanic vowels and consonants, and 
various references to IG conditions throughout the book; 2, 
extensive reduction of the discussion of Primitive Germanic 
vowels and consonants, as the omission of Chapter III (The 
Prim. Gmc. Vowel System), and the incorporation of the essen- 
tials of it in Chapter II, as §26 (half a page); 3, the inclusion of 
new material in various parts of the book, as the discussion of 
OE dialectal conditions, scribalerrors, phonologicalirregularities, 
etc.; further the fuller discussion and exemplification of the 
disappearance of a guttural nasal before x with lengthening of 
a preceding a, i, «;4, in the morphological part (almost exactly 
one-half of the book, a reduction of the number of examples 
cited under the different stems of nouns, ablaut series of strong 
vbs. and wk. vb. classes, being a reduction of the examples given 
to about one-third of that in the larger grammar; 5, the 
chapter on Word-Formation has been entirely omitted. 

And otherwise the book has been revised in many places 
with a view to the greatest servicability to the beginner in 
Old English. It is just as well that in the Introduction the 
student should be introduced here only to Old English as a 
member of the Germanic branch of the Indo-European family; 
it is a good feature in Chapter II that the changes of Primitive 
Germanic are classified for the student into ‘Independent 
Changes’ and ‘Dependent Changes.’ (Why not ‘Isolative 
Changes’ and ‘Combinative Changes’?); the editors have (also 
wisely) thought best to retain from the larger book the chapter 
on the Prim. Gmc. development of the Indo-Gmc. consonants, 
involving as it does the first consonantal shift and Verner’s 
Law (the chapter is reduced from 23 to 14 pp.). 

A distinctive and an excellent feature of the larger grammar 
is its very full listing of words under the different stems or types 
discussed—in the smaller groups there are complete lists, 
and so for each ablaut series of the strong verbs. This could 
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not be done, of course, in a small grammar; and so the selective 
method has been followed. And the examples are uniformly 
excellently chosen; there are the ordinary words that the 
student should learn early in his study, and further we find 
constantly the very words that are likely to be met with in a 
first-term course in the language. Only one detail will here be 
spoken of: the subject of comparison should be dealt with in 
its entirety in one place, hence that of the adverbs also where the 
comparison of adjectives is discussed; here the same adverbs are, 
for the most part already introduced in the case of those com- 
parative and superlative adjective forms that are based on 
adverbs. Then the ‘non-inflectional’ aspects of the adverb is 
rightly given its place with the other Particles. Also under 
comparison of adjs.' I would have put éebe- éebra- tepest in the 
i-umlaut group with éae as the first positive form; further the 
superlative brddost might have been given with brdd, comp. 
brédra or brddra, and superl. brédest or brddost (hence follows 
either type). 

Wright’s Elements is an excellent book that should find 
much favor with those who conduct beginning courses in 
Old English. It is well printed and attractively bound, as all 
the language publications of The Clarendon Press. 

I will mention here that Wright’s larger Old English Gram- 
mar appeared in its 3rd edition in 1925. 


GeorGE T. FLom 





AN ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. Edited by E. Classen 
and F. E. Harmer. Manchester University Press. London 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), 1926. Pp. XVI150. This edition of 
the Chronicle appears in the English series of the ‘Modern 
Language Texts’ published by the Manchester University Press. 
The inclusion in the series of a single selected manuscript of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is due to the late Professor W. P. Ker, 
Editor of the Englishseries. The Dtext, (the Worcester Chronicle) 
was chosen; this is copied in the second half of the XIth century 
(perhaps completed, ca. 1100). The Introduction to the present 
edition in discussing the manuscript and its history briefly, notes 
the importance of the XIth century insertions. Linguistically 
also many forms especially in the last fifty years of the 
Chronicle are of great interest. Theediting has been excel- 
lently done. The orthographical irregularities of the original 
are, of course retained; abbreviated forms are, for the most part 
left asin the Ms; except that those for and and Jet are expanded 
and set in italics. So we are told in the Introduction; but the 


1p, 127. 
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edition shows extensive expansions also in other cases, as in 
the case of the nasal stroke and the sign for r-combinations. 
This was of course the proper way, and we will have to 
assume that these have all been expanded. A brief account 
on the abbreviations in the Introduction would have been 
welcome. The Vocabulary has been carefully prepared, with 
good and adequate definitions. A splendid feature is the 
‘List of Names of Places and Peoples,’ with the modérn 
equivalents, in the preparation of which Professor Allan 
Mawer has cooperated. 
G. T. F. 





EDWARD FITZGERALDS RUBAIYAT DES OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Letzte Fassung deutsch von H. W. Nord- 
meyer. Potsdam, Gustav Kiepenheuer Verlag, 1926. The 
book-lover will be delighted with this notable contri- 
bution to the literature of Fitzgerald’s Omar. Some copies are 
on fine hand-made paper; on the covers is unique Java paper, the 
back is vellum. Other copies are less elaborate, and a third of 
the edition is simpler still, but ever in fine taste. The price 
(three dollars for the best paper and binding) is reasonable for 
a book so well printed, and in a small edition. The type is 
Roman, on a page uncrowded by its three quatrains and so 
wide that no lines need be broken. 

But the work stands on merits that are quite apart from its 
attractive dress. The translator has, first of all, the innate 
gifts that fit him for so difficult a task. Then he spared no 
amount of pains to try out an endless number of possible 
renderings, choosing and filing, revising and perfecting over a 
period of years his independent version. It was all a labor of 
love, and the result is what it deserves to be called: the best 
of some eight German versions of Fitzgerald’s Omar. Among 
the advantages the present translator has over his predecessors 
are his long familiarity with English and the fact that his ear 
for the “magical melody of Fitz-Omar” has been assisted 
by the science of a teacher like Eduard Sievers. The doubter 
needs only to re-read the fourth or fifth edition of the English 
and then test out this version against other translations to see 
shortly which reproduces the music of Fitzgerald the most 
consistently. And with all the other things in its favor, Nord- 
meyer’s work is really a translation—conscientious, skilful, 
adequate—not a hit-and-miss paraphrase. 

This brief notice cannot do justice to this translation by 
quoting even a few quatrains from it and comparing them with 
the original, nor by giving due consideration to the twenty-page 
introduction. The latter gives what the German reader should 
know about the historical Omar, and about Fitzgerald and his 
work. Sections IV and V contain the translator’s conception 
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of the poem, an original interpretation so logical and profound 
that it will take its place with the best of the multitude of 
opinions on Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat. 

Professor Nordmeyer’s work, dedicated to Professor A. R. 
Hohlfeld of the University of Wisconsin, is not only the work 
of a scholar but is the event of many a year in German-American 
literature. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 

University of Illinois 





PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLITER- 
ATION. Proposals of the Copenhagen Conference. April, 
1925. Pp. 32. Oxford. 1926. The need for a single, uniform, 
phonetic alphabet has long been felt among phoneticians 
and students in linguistic philology as a very pressing one. 
The use of many different systems among investigators, 
with individual departures from the one employed 
in many cases creates confusion, instead of furnishing, as 
transcription should, a clear and exact record of the sounds of 
the language or the dialect under consideration. The question- 
aire of 1924, sent out upon resolution of the Union Académique 
Internationale at the Brussels meeting, 1923, having led to no 
practical, usable, results, a conference of specialists ‘chosen 
according to their special competence’ was decided upon. The 
delegates were selected also with a view to having represented 
in the deliberations the various groups of languages. Copen- 
hagen was decided upon as the place of meeting; the pre- 
liminaries were conducted by Professor Meillet of Paris, Pro- 
fessor Streitberg of Leipzig, and Professors Otto Jespersen and 
Holger Pedersen of Copenhagen. The Conference took place 
April 20-25, 1925. There were twelve delegates present, 
representing Slavic, Baltic, Keltic, Latin, Romance, English, 
and Germanic (groups of Indo-European); further Chinese, 
Bantu, and Esquimo; and there were those present who were 
competent to speak for many other oriental, and African 
languages, and for American Indian (Amerindian). Those 
recommendations of the Conference which aim to provide a 
system of phonetic transcription for the scientific description of 
sounds are drawn up by Professor Otto Jespersen; those dealing 
with transliteration are drawn up by Professor Holger Pedersen. 
It will not be possible in this Note to speak in detail of the 
proposals; and it would not be right to single out two or three 
matters about which one might be inclined to regret the recom- 
mendation made, unless one also give space to a statement of 
the reasons for the particular decision made. But a few things 
may be mentioned. As between the monotype method and the 
method of diacritical marks the conference adopted a system 
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combining the two, but giving a large place to the former. 
Hence the compound symbol d; (as in ‘ridge’) is replaced in the 
recommendations by a ‘made’ monotype, being a d whose main 
stave is extended below the line and written as the loop of aj. 
As a sign for a syllabic sound a circle below the letter is adopted, 
thus n, instead of any one of the various ambiguous devices 
now in vogue. Similarly excellent is the elimination of the letter 
a (Roman, as opposed to italic @ for the low back a), for the 
fronted a, and the adoption in its place of a single-dotted 4; 
this is in accord with a system of superior dots to represent 
fronting, thus 4-i; u-ii, and 6-6. Hence also ii becomes the sign 
for the intermediate sound in the series (the symbols for which 
as recommended are now) j, j—ii—u, instead of the series 
j-y-u (which personally I prefer, and no doubt many will so 
prefer). These are a few of the matters dealt with in the 29 
sections of the Proposals. Every phonetician and every teacher 
of language in our colleges should acquaint himself with these 
ay oy, and the reasons set forth for each of them. Published 
y The Clarendon Press. 
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NECROLOGY 





FRIEDRICH KLUGEf 


Am 21. Mai ist Friedrich Kluge, gerade einen Monat vor 
seinem 70. Geburtstag, der seinem Leben einen letzten Licht- 
blick von Dankbarkeit und Treue der Schiiler und Freunde 
geben sollte, nach kurzer Krankheit heimgegangen. Ein 
Gelehrtenleben, in dem neben griéssten wissenschaftlichen 
Erfolgen bittere Enttéuschungen stehen, ein Menschenleben, 
dem tiefstes Weh nicht erspart blieb, ist erloschen. 

Ausgegangen ist Friedrich Kluge, der Sohn des Rheinlandes 
(geb. zu Kéln 22.6. 1856), mit seinem Humor und Frohsinn— 
die ihn bis in die letzten Jahre begleiteten—von Leipzig, wo 
er Friedrich Zarncke hiérte und mit den dlteren gleichstrebenden 
Forschern Braune, Paul, Sievers am Ausbau der germanischen 
Sprachwissenschaft entscheidenden Anteil nahm: 1880 Privat- 
dozent zu Strassburg, 1884 Prof. zu Jena, von 1893 ab als 
Nachfolger Hermann Pauls in Freiburg. In 46 Jahren gelehrter 
Arbeit entwickelte er eine reiche Titigkeit und legte Stein um 
Stein zu einem festgefiigten Bau, der ihm unter den Grossen 
seiner Wissenschaft einen bleibenden Namen, bei seinen 
Freunden und Schiilern dankbares Andenken sichert. 


Die Bewertung der wissenschaftlichen Leistung Kluges, 
Achtung und Bewunderung seiner erstaunlichen, nimmer- 
miiden Arbeitskraft sind mitbestimmt durch eine fast 25 
jahrige Blindheit, der er mit reichem, stets bereitem Wissen 
begegnete, der er immer erneute Durchnahme der Quellen 
unsrer sprachlichen und literarischen Uberlieferung entgegen- 
setzte, dankbar fiir die Hiilfe seiner Niachsten und treuer 
Freunde, die ihm das eigene Schauen zu ersetzen suchten. 
Aber gerade sein Leiden machte ihn feinfiihlig im Erkennen 
verborgener Zusammenhinge sprachlichen Lebens und Gesche- 
hens und gab seiner Darstellung ein vorsichtiges Heranfiihren 
zu den Problemen, die dann selbst zu lésen er dem Hérer und 
Leser iiberlassen durfte. 

In gleicher Weise gestaltete er die Vorlesungen und Ubungen, 
vom Einfachen zum Schwereren fortschreitend, das Stoffgebiet 
der Stunde von verschiedenen Seiten betrachtend und ihm in 
der Wiederholung immer neue Aufschliisse abgewinnend; 
spielend gewann er die Studenten seiner geliebten Wissenschaft 
und fiihrte viele durch den gesamten Studiengang der Universi- 
tat; tiber 100 Doktorschriften sind unter ihm entstanden, 
weitausschauende Arbeiten Jiingerer hat er angeregt, beraten 
und aus seinen reichen Sammlungen geférdert. 
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Dauernd wird Kluges Name bestehen in seinem Etymolog- 
ischen Worterbuch, das zuerst 1881-1883 herauskam und bis 
1924 in 10 Auflagen erschien: ein beispielloses Werk in seinem 
Einfluss auf Lebende, in seinem Fortwirken auf kommende 
Geschlechter. 

Erwachsen ist ihm dies Werk seit den Anfingen seiner 
Studien, es hat ihn begleitet in seiner eigenen Entwicklung 
als Forscher und zeigt seit dem Ende des Jahrhunderts beredt, 
wie Kluge Woriforschung zur Wortgeschichte aussubauen bestrebt 
war, wie er den Zusammenhang von Sprache und Kultur als 
leitenden Gedanken in seiner Facharbeit erkannt und befolgt 
hat! 

Den unendlich vielen Fragen, die der gesamte deutsche 
Sprachschatz mit seiner Vorgeschichte, in altem Erbgut, in 
neueren Schépfungen und in den Entlehnungen aus anderen 
Sprachen stellt, gerecht zu werden, unternahm Kluge die 
Priifung der Denkmiler und ihrer Uberlieferung, verwertete die 
Erkenntnisse der Vorgiinger. Der gleichen Aufgabe widmete er 


(und unter seiner Fiihrung eine er Schar bedeutender © 


Fachgelehrter) die Zeitschrift fiir deutscHe Wortforschung, die 


in 15 Banden und 6 Beiheften (1900-1914) abgeschlossen vor- 
leigt. 

Aber gerade die Arbeit an der Geschichte des deutschen 
Sprachgutes in neuerer Zeit wies ihn schon friih auf die bis dahin 
wenig begangenen Pfade der Sonder—und Berufssprachen, die 


er nicht minder zielbewusst und erfolgreich behandelte; so in 
der Entstehung unserer Schriftsprache (1886) und in den be- 
deutsamen Untersuchugen Von Luther bis Lessing (1888, 
zuletzt in 5. Aufl. 1918), auf der anderen Seite in der Studenten- 
sprache (1892 und 1895), im Rotwelsch (1901) und im Wérterbuch 
der Seemannssprache (1911). 

Uber den Kreis des Deutschen hinaus hat Kluge auch den 
iibrigen germanischen Sprachen gedient, die grosse zusammen- 
fassende Darstellung des Grundrisses der germanischen Philologie 
zuerst mit Karl Triibner besprochen, daran mehrfach mitgear- 
beitet und ist erfolgreich an der Aufhellung des Altenglischen 
und Bekanntgabe alt—und mittelenglischer Texte wie an der 
Darstellung des Sprachbestandes und der Geschichte der 
englischen Sprache beteiligt. - 

Der Weg zu den ilteren Stufen der germanischen Sprachen 
fithrt ihn folgerichtig zur Vorgeschichte der altgermanischen 
Dialekte (1891, in 2. Aufl. 1906), zum Gotischen (zuletzt 1911), 
zum Urgermanischen (1913), zu den Vorarbeiten eines Ducangius 
Theodiscus (1915). Wertvolle Einzeluntersuchungen gelten der 
indogermanischen, germanischen und intern deutschen Gram- 
matik, der Wortbildungsiehre. 

Aber die Ergebnisse der eigenen Forschung, die Kluge gegen 
Anschauungen und Widerspriiche Anderer oft zu verteidigen 
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hatte, und wobei er gewisser Schirfe nicht entbehrte, wollte er 
auch dem deutschen Volk zuginglich machen; er legte sie in 
Sammlungen kleiner Schriften (z. B. Umser Deutsch, 1907; 
Wortforschung und Wortgeschichte, 1912) in Monatsschriften, 
Zeitungsberichten und zahlreichen Vortragen nieder und griff 
ein in die Néte der lebenden Sprache durch herzhafte Mitarbeit 
am Deutschen Sprachverein. 

Nach dem Zusammenbruch des Vaterlandes, dessen Grisse 
Kluge erlebt hatte, nach der fiir ihn schmerzlich demiitigenden 
Emeritierung hat der Gelehrte fiir weite Kreise den entscheiden- 
den Aufbau seiner Anschauungen in der Deutschen Sprach- 
geschichte (1920, in 2. Aufil. 1925) vollendet, zu der seit den 
90er Jahren der Grund gelegt worden war. Die Sprachgeschichte 
ist das Gegenstiick zum Wérterbuch und gibt, mit ihrer Fort- 
fiihrung Von Luther bis Lessing die Geschichte unserer Sprache 
und unseres Sprachschatzes in grossen Ziigen. 

Das Land Baden aber, dem er 25 Jahre gedient, hat beson- 
dere Ursache, Friedrich Kluge auch fiir sein Eintreten auf dem 
weiten Gebiet der Volkskunde zu danken. Mit Friedrich Pfaff 
und Elard Hugo Meyer hat Kluge seit 1894 im frinkischen 
Gebiet und besonders in dem an altem Kultur—und Sprachgut 
reichen alemannischen—Siidwesteck des Reichs gesammelt. 
Eine reiche Ernte wurde heimgebracht, die Meyers Badisches 
Volksleben im 19. Jahrh. erméglichte, Pfaffs Einzelarbeiten 
zugut kam: Kluge hat das Badische Wérterbuch begriindet, 


30 Jahre diesem Werk gelebt, in der Stille, ohne staatliche Hilfe 
gesammelt, geworben und geraten. Wenige Tage vor seinem 
Heimgang hat er sich der 2. Lieferung dieses riistig voran- 
schreitenden Werkes noch freuen kénnen. 


Otto BASLER 
Berlin 





